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@AL OncE Deep-Groove, Self-Aligning, Self-Locking Ball 


ee “ee Bearings are being specified for Cylinder Shafts of new DY 


spinning frames, and important points of motion on other ie 


= textile machinery. Let these bearings help you turn losses 
fa into profits. They bring the same advantages to your present 
a machines. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, : 


Connecticut .. Charlotte, North Carolina .. Atlanta, Georgia. 
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URING 1939, mills representing a 
total spindlage of 1,500,000 made 
the decision to equip with Armstrong's 
Seamless Cork Cots. This will bring the 
total to more than 8,500,000 active spin- 
dles running on Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 

Economy is one of the chief reasons 
why so many mills are switching to 
cork. The initial cost of. Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots is no higher than that of 
other types of roll coverings. Your sav- 
ings start with quicker, cheaper assem- 
bly. And your savings continue, for 
cork gives longer wear because it’s 
tougher. Furthermore, you can rebuff 
these cots—make them like new— 
three or four times. Each rebuffing 
costs about half a cent a roll! 

In addition, you can produce better 
yarn with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. The 
higher coefficient of friction of these 
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roll coverings assures a stronger, more 
uniform product. Running of the work, 
also, is improved with cork. You get 
less eyebrowing and end breakage. Less 
clearer waste, fewer top roll laps, and 
less trouble with hard ends. From every 
standpoint, cork gives better service! 
Mills throughout the industry have 
reported savings of 50%—and more— 
on roll covering costs after changing 
over to cork. Let an Armstrong repre- 
sentative show you how your mill can 
reduce production costs and boost 
quality by switching to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots. He will be glad to show you 
actual production figures of mills spin- 
ning your range of numbers on cork. 
Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Divi- 
sion, Textile Products Section, 
921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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WHY CORK COTS HAVE 
LONGER LIFE 


As this photomicrograph shows, cork 
consists of millions of tiny cells of en- 
trapped still air. The cell walls are ex- 
ceedingly thin—yet amazingly strong. 
This remarkable formation endows cork 
with many valuable properties; one 
of these is extraordinary durability. 
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Qn the Barber-Colman SUPER- 
SPEED WARPER, accurate con- 
trol of running threads produces 
low. and uniform tension, which 
eliminates slack ends and prevents 
high and low selvage. This results 
in improved slashing and better 


running weaving. 


‘ 


and WARPING 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, FLELEN@ES, WU. 8. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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oA New 
estrong ‘Rayon Staple “fibre 


We call “Avisco” new, it is new in name 
only. As a matter of fact, for more than 
two years, this high tenacity viscose 
process rayon staple has been used and 
used successfully. In other words, it is 
established. 

It offers textile designers a new tool 


with which to work in the development 


of new constructions, new fabrics, for it 
makes available yarn sizes and types 
which heretofore have been impractical 
with standard rayon staple. 

Thus, the spun rayon industry takes 


another step forward with Crown 


Rayon. Complete technical information . 


and data are available on request. 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


Copr. 1940— American Viscose Corporation 
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War 19 SAVE Moye. 
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This interesting old-fashioned mechanical bank, one of a large private 
collection, is inscribed, “I always did ‘spise a mule’’. When you place a 
coin in the darky’s mouth and press down a lever the mule rears, throw- 
ing the darky headfirst against the log. As his head strikes the log the 
coin is dislodged and falls into the bank through the slot. 


AQUASOL." is a highly sulphonated castor 
oil made from the best grade of castor oil. 
It is an oil of very light color and excellent 
solubility—economical to use and effective 


in a variety of textile production processes. 


Three standard types of AQUASOL are 
available: 


-AQUASOL A. R.—An acid resistant oil 


recommended for use as a wetting out and 
levelling agent for dyeing and as a soft- 
ening oil for finishing cotton yarn, piece 
goods, hosiery and knitted fabrics. 

AQUASOL M is a double sulphonated 
castor oil—not as resistant to acids as the 


SULPHONATED OILS 
PENETRANTS 


A. R. type but more suitable for certain uses 
where clarity of solution is desired in alka- 
line baths. 

AQUASOL W, like the M type, is not re- 
sistant to acids, but produces clear solutions 
in alkaline baths. 

ALL THREE TYPES are made in any 
strength desired, although the standard 
grades are 90%, 75% and 50%. 

IN ADDITION, the efficiency and economy 
of other Cyanamid textile specialties will 
help you save time and money in produc- 
tion processes. See Cyanamid for your re- 
quirements on the following: 


SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 


DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


30 ROCKEFELLER 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLAZA « NEW YORK, . 
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THE NEW WHITIN 
Drawing Frame with special wide roll 
stands, and larger diameter cushion 
rolls, for better control of fibers and 
evener sliver. 


The apron carrier principle utilized 
in Super-Draft Roving, vital to best 
results. Only Super-Draft is capable 
of properly drafting mixed fibers of 
varying lengths. 


Modern high speed, wide gauge ; 
Spinning Frames, incorporating the 7 
specially designed Whitin Long t 
Draft System for maximum drafts. oa 
Full control of fibers within the high | 


draft field, possible only with double 
Carrier aprons. 


——— 


SEE WHITIN REVIEW . . NOVEMBER ISSUE, FOR THE COMPLETE STORY. : : 


 WHITIN MACHINE WOR 
—_WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A, 
"CHARLOTTE, 
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Engineering Aspects of 


By E. R. Schwartz” 


EXTILES have been divided for convenience into 
a: three classes according to usage, as those materials 

intended primarily for dress, those intended for 
ornament, and those which are principally mechanical. 
For many years the engineer has been increasingly inter- 
ested in mechanical textiles from the ventilating tube used 
in subway construction and in mines for underground to 
the airplane wing and the parachute overhead. At first 
his interest was largely confined to tensile strength and 
later to stretch properties. Now his interest has broadened 
to include not only extension of simple strength deter- 
minations to investigations of repeated stress and plastic 
flow phenomena and of simple stretch measurements ex- 
tended to measurements of creep and creep recovery, but 
to the evaluation of permeability to fluids, thermal con- 
ductivity, electrical insulation, flexibility, abrasive resist- 
ance, crease resistance, compressional resilience, torsional 
equilibrium and the effect of many variables incident to 


testing and research. In this latter field, particularly, he 
has found that the application of the statistical method 
has become a necessity. 


Engineering Formulae and Textile Research 


Increasingly it is borne in upon the textile technologist 
that these properties of textiles are after all the properties 
of matter in general and of engineering materials in par- 
ticular. He realizes that the knowledge built up by engi- 


“Professor of Textile Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Technology 


neers over generations of experience and experiment is of 
value to him. He recognizes the application of many 
engineering formulae to textile research and has been able 
to adapt much of engineering practice to his work, not 
only on fabrics and yarn but in the study of the ultimate 
structure of fibers as well. 

Nor is the matter wholly a contribution of the engineer 
to textile technology. Now as never before the textile re- 
search worker feels that he has something to contribute 
to the engineering profession. Strangely enough the most 


important contribution likely to come from physical, 
chemical and optical research in the field of fiber struc- 
ture. But perhaps it is not so strange in the last analysis. 
For centuries the éngineer has patterned his construction 
after nature. The tree branch is a cantilever beam. The 
tree trunk is a column. The beaver dam is a close relative 
and only a small edition of the dam at Bouler Creek 
and Grand Coulee. In truth the cotton fiber is a structure 
held together with spiral reinforcing rods made up of 
fibrils and differing from the similarly reinforced concrete 
column essentially in the fact that nature has learned to far 
exceed the limits of recognized engineering practice by 
building columns several thousand times as long as they 
are in diameter in order to achieve a large measure of 
combined flexibility and permanence. In the cotton fiber 
nature has also succeeded in achieving one dream of the 
engineer—the combination of extreme lightness with ex- 
treme strength. Even though the density of cellulose as 
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found in cotton is very much less, for its cross section the 
cotton fiber is as strong as many of the metals. 


Artificial Fibers 


Not content with a study of the natural textile fibers 
man has dared to synthesize his own filaments. In so 
doing he has done more than to duplicate the chemical 
substitution of the natural fibers; he even hopes to pro- 
duce fibers which will be similar architecturally. It is 
evident to the student of fiber structure that not only 


must he select his raw materials with as much care as to. 


identity and specification of properties as would an engi- 
neer; but he must also build them into a proper arrange- 
ment as does the engineer. The finest steel procurable 
will not make a satisfactory bridge unless it is properly 
fabricated and properly placed. The purest of carbon, 
oxy hydrogen and nitrogen will not make a satisfac- 
tory fiber unless they are arranged properly into mole- 
cules and unless the molecules in turn are properly 
bonded and properly placed in the final structure. 

As an aid to his investigation of the fabrication and 
placement of structural members the engineer resorts to 
photo-elastic analysis. He studies scale models of his 
structural elements made up of plastics and placed in’a 
beam of polarized light to show the stress intensity and 
distribution. One of his major problems (now fortunately 
somewhat minimized by the advent of polaroid) is to 
produce a small scale model which will behave as. would 
the full size specimen. Similarly the textile technologist 
uses polarized light to study the structure and strained 
condition of fibers. His problem is the opposite one, how- 
ever, in the matter of difficulty. His normal specimen is 
so small as to require a microscope to see it and the inves- 
tigator in this field has to enlarge his specimen optically 
in order to study it. Here again the advent of polaroid 
has simplified certain of his techniques. He has the ad- 
vantage over the engineer that his actual material is itself 
transparent and rather highly doubly refractive. 

Further use of the microscope for examination of the 
smallest resolvable detail of structure of fiber, yarn or 
fabric is paralleled by the use of the microscope by the 
investigator of wood, cement or metal. What the micro- 
scope has done for the metallurgist it is also doing for the 
fiber technician. What it has done for the builder it is has 
done for the spinner and weaver. As better and cheaper 
alloys have been made available for the engineer by 
microscopy intelligently interpreted in the light of chem- 
istry and physics; so better tires, belts and ropes have 
been similarly made possible by the textile manufacturer 
for the engineer. 


Textiles Similar To Metals 


The heat treating of metals has provided a wealth of 
valuable material for the industrialist. In textiles mois- 
ture is to fiber what heat is to metal in industry. Fibers, 
too, may be annealed. Fibers may be “dry-worked” as 
metals are “cold-worked.”” Many of the problems of the 
textile manufacturer which have been enhanced by the 
coming of the rayon have been solved in large measure 
by adequate understanding and control of humidity dur- 
ing processing. Wet finishing of woolens and worsteds has 
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much in common with the “soaking”’ of a steel billet. 


Study of Friction Important 


Not only is a study of frictional phenomena important 
for an understanding of yarn structure but also because 
of the fact that yarns and fabrics are constantly being 
subjected to the frictional resistance offered by guides and 
other surfaces during and after manufacture. The engi- 


neer of a textile plant must of necessity deal with the 


passage of textile materials over and through a wide va- 


riety of materials and a surprising array of openings. In. 


many instances this travel is at high speed and takes 
place while the. textile is in anything but its strongest 
state. Anyone who has ever watched a high-speed warper 
wind thousands of yarns onto a giant spool or beam at the 
rate of hundreds of yards per minute realizes something 
of the problems involved in guiding each separate yarn 
into its proper place and at the correct tension. The 
handling of goods in a bleachery where festoons of fabric 
travel through a maze of pot eyes is another example. 


Conduction, Convection and Radiation 


Conduction, convection and radiation are terms famil- 
iar to every engineering student as a part of his work in 
thermodynamics. They are also important to the textile 
technologist because they mean so much to the ultimate 
consumer of textiles. Much effort has been directed to- 
ward the production of warmer and lighter fabrics. Now 
attention is being given to the manufacture of cooling 
materials. The problem is much more one of radiation 
and convection than of conducttion. It has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that almost any kind of textile fiber 
can be used in a fabric and yet have the cloth show ex- 
cellent resistance to the passage of heat. In a textile there 
are inherently a very large number of small air spaces or 
cells which, when air flows through them is minimized, 
constitute an excellent thermal insulator. Thus the poros- 
ity of the fabric is important when considered in connec- 
tion with the permeability of the goods to air. Its per- 
manence is also of considerable importance and here the 
merit of wool for heat insulating materials of textile na- 
ture becomes apparent. The wool fiber is inherently a 
resilient fiber and will maintain a structure of fabric of a 
sufficient constant degree of porosity to maintain highly 
efficient insulating value over long periods of time. Other 
fabrics made of differing types of fiber may initially have 
the correct porosity and permeability to be excellent in- 
sulators but, in general, they fail to endure over periods 


of service as long as will the woolen or worsted materials.’ 


Engineering is continually brought in contact with seem- 
ing anomalies. This instance is no exception. A material 
may be extremely porous and have a high permeability to 
air when the surfaces—or one of the surfaces—are ex- 
posed to moving air. But if this same material be placed 
in such a condition that it is surrounded by still air or 
otherwise has passage of air through it obstructed it may 
become an excellent non-conductor of heat. The greatest 
of care must be exercised in testing to be certain that 
conditions of service are reasonably duplicated. For this 
reason permeability tests go hand in hand with heat trans- 
mission tests. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Use Synthetic Organic 


Materials in Textile Finishing’ 


By Dave E. Truax, Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 


NTIL the past 

ade, the chief purpose 

of finishing materials 
has been to give the goods 
a definite weight and a 
somewhat nebulous proper- 
ty called hand. The mate- 
rials used were starches and 
gums for hand, and mineral 
fillers, such as tale and 
clay, and inorganic chemi- 
cals. to give the desired 
weight... None of these ma- 
terials was expected to re- 
main permanently in the >. 
goods, and was almost com- 
pletely removed by the first washing. 

The only really permanent effect the average finishing 
plant was able to obtain was the lustre due to mercerizing. 
This caustic treatment has been. well understood for a 
great number of years, and has been practiced by almost 
all of the cotton finishers. However, the “hand” obtained 
by this treatment was not salable without the addition of 


further materials, usually a combination of starch and 


softener. Since these latter materials were not permanent, 
a marked change in the goods often occurred after the 
first washing. 

This led to the development of- the Heberlein Process 
lor sheer fabrics. In this process, the goods are given one 
or more treatments with cold sulphuric acid, actually 
forming a thin layer of parchment around each: fibre. 
When this process is used in conjunction with merceriz- 
ing, a very satisfactory finish with a good lustre results. 
Since the entire finish is due to a chemical change in the 
cotton, the results are very nearly permanent. 

Even though this method of handling gave very pleas- 
ing results, it was still applicable only to the lighter fab- 
rics, and it did not add any desirable properties to the 
cloth. The first step in improving the fabric itself was the 
introduction of ureaformaldehyde resins under the Too- 
tell, Broadhurst, Lee Patent. This process gave fabrics 
with a degree of crush resistance which had not been ob- 
tainable previously. | 

The goods were prepared as usual and then sized with 
a solution of an urea-formaldehyde complex. It was nec- 
essary to exercise great care that the urea and formalde- 
hvde had combined and polymerized to the correct point, 


_ "Presented at meeting of Committee D-18, A. S. T. M., Charlotte, 
N. C., March 18th. 


or it would not be possible 
to get the desired result. 
Usually stabilized pastes 
were used, but in a few 
cases the finisher made up 
the resin solution and. al- 
lowed it to.stand several 
hours before using. The 
addition of an acidic mate- 
rial was necessary to com- 
plete the polymerization of 
the resin. to the finished 


stage. 

eg After sizing, the goods 
were dried and then cured 


| under temperatures of at 
least 300° F. This completed the polymerization but, as 
it did not remove the undesirable products formed in the 


reaction, it was necessary to give the goods a thorough 


washing before sending them out of the finishing plant. 

Since it is necessary to add 12 to 14% of resin to the 
finished goods, and since the process is so complicated, it 
is necessary for the finishing plants to charge a high pre- 
mium for this finish. A few cotton fabrics, such as sheet- 
ings, can be marketed. economically in a crush resistant 
finish, but the bulk of cotton goods is sold at such a low 
price that anti-creasing is simply too expensive. 


Spun Rayons Need Crush Resistant Finish » 


‘However, the introduction of spun rayon materials gave 
a new life to crush resistant finishes. These fabrics, unless 
they contained very high percentages of wool, wrinkled 
very badly, and sagged very noticeably in a short time. 
The addition of urea-formaldehyde resin gave the fibre 
resiliency, and also gave the fabrics the rigidity necessary 
to stand up under wearing conditions. 

In this case, price again becomes a factor. While two 
distinct advantages accrue from the use of a high percent- 
age of urea-formaldehyde resin, a certain portion of the 
converting trade will give up one advantage if they can 
get the other at a lower price. Accordingly, large quanti- 
ties of spun rayons are being sized with a urea-formalde- 
hyde resin—starch mixture. Here the quantity of resin 
used is very much less than in the anti-crease work, since 
its sole purpose is to give wash resistance to the starch 
film. Very good wash fastness can be obtained in this 
manner by proper choice of resin and starch, and by care- 
ful handling in the finishing room. With this type of 
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finish, curing is no longer necessary as a good drying will 
insure proper coupling of the resin and starch. Spun 
rayons finished in this way do not have much crush resist- 
ance, but the fabric is stabilized enough to prevent sag- 
ging when the garment is worn. 


Resin-Starch on Cotton 


_ This same resin-starch mixture is also used on cotton 
when certain definite effects are desired. If it is simply a 
case of giving some permanence to a starch finish, as in 
damask table cloths, this would be the cheapest method. 
Since the resin-starch film is relatively permanent, a very 
definite increase in strength may be produced by its ap- 
plication. Accordingly, when goods are woven and finish- 
ed to definite strength specifications, and it is difficult for 
the finisher to obtain the required strength, the use of 
resin-starch mixtures is advantageous. This is particularly 
true on fabrics like sheetings where the goods must stand 
several washings without loss of strength. 

The addition of the resin gives other properties to the 
starch, of which the most important are resistance to bac- 
terial and mildew growth, and improved dielectric proper- 
ties. Large quantities of shoe cloths are being finished in 
this manner, so that the lining of the shoe does not mildew 
or decompose nearly as badly as it would with a pure 
starch finish. And a corresponding amount of cotton 
goods for the electrical industry are being sized with 
resin-starch mixtures to take advantage of the improved 
electrical properties. | 


Resins for Resistance to Shrinking 


While resin-starch mixtures give a certain degree of 
stability to fabrics, it is often necessary or desirable to go 
even further in this direction. The most striking develop- 
ment has been the use of fairly high percentages of resins 
to improve the resistance to shrinkage. It is obvious that 
numerous advantages will accrue if it is not necessary to 
shrink a fabrics to produce a non-shrink finish. The first 
item, of course, would be the number of yards the finisher 
would be able to deliver to the packing room, which can 
easily be 2 to 3% more than will be obtained with a pre- 
shrinking process. The width of the goods is also im- 
portant, particularly on wide draperies, where it normally 
takes 54-inch grey goods to finish 48 inches after shrink- 
ing. With suitable handling, and the right type of resin 
application, 52-inch goods will give the same result. Those 
two inches may not seem so very important, but, besides a 
gain of 4%, there is a very nice saving in cost of grey 
goods simply because 52-inch width is a standard con- 
struction, and 54-inch is a specialty and commands a 
premium. And, on top of this, the royalty the finisher is 
required to pay on a patented shrinking process is a cent 
and a half a yard on these goods. 

Shrinkage control on rayons and spun rayons has not 
progressed as far as on cotton goods, but numerous. mills 
are experimenting along this line. For the moment, a 
more important property for rayons is. slip-resistance. 
raving and pulling out at the seams has been one of the 
major defects in rayon fabrics. This can be largely over- 
come by the use of 1 to 2“ of the correct resin, properly 
applied. No exact formulas can be given, as each fabric 
must be taken by itself. And, moreover, the same type of 
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rayon satin from one mill may not slip at all, and turn 
out to be a very bad offender from another grey mill. 
However, it is entirely possible to lock the interlaced 
threads so tightly that the fabric will break before slip- 
page occurs, and the “hand” of the goods will be satistac- 
tory or even the underwear trade. 


Softening Agents Changed 


The softening agents in use for finishing have also 
undergone remarkable changes. Until 25 years ago, the 
only. softening agents jn widespread use were soaps, oil 
emulsions, and glycerine. These have been almost entirely 
supplanted -by sulphonated oils and tallows. While the 
softening and keeping properties of the latter products 
were much better, they did not add any new qualities to 
the fabrics. This led to the introduction, in the past few 
years, of so-called permanent softeners. 

The majority of these permanent softeners are based on 
quaternary ammonium salts, in which at least one of the 
substitution products is a long chain, or fatty, aliphatic 
group. When these long chains are solubilized in the form 
of a soap, the metallic portion has a positive charge in 
solution, while the fatty portion has a negative charge. 
In a quaternary ammonium compound, the fatty portion 


is part of the compound with the positive charge. While 


the chemistry is not completely understood, it. is known 
that when the slightly soluble fatty portion has this posi- 
tive charge, it is easily exhausted from a water solution 
by coming in contact with cellulose. The bond between 
the cellulose and the softener, whether chemical or physi- 
cal, is strong enough so that the goods will stand a severe 
washing with only a slight loss of the softening agent. 


Used for Waterproofing 


This permanence has given rise to a very ingenious 
method of treating goods to make them permanently 
waterproof. If a quaternary ammonium compound is 
made up so that one of the four groups on the nitrogen is 
a long chain aliphatic, and the three remaining groups can 
be removed in processing, the usual softening will take 
place at concentrations up to 1°. When larger amounts 
of the compound are used, very good permanent water- 
proofing effects may be produced. 

This process has been completely covered by patents, 
the licensees being required to handle their fabrics under 
carefully controlled conditions so that they will meet very 
exacting specifications. The solution of waterproofing 
material must be applied at about 100° F., and the’ goods 
dried at a low temperature, preferably not over 160° F. 
When thoroughly dry, they are then cured at a temper- 
ature of about 300° for three minutes. The care necessary 
in the drying operation is to prevent hydrolysis of the 
compound, with a subsequent decrease in waterproofing 
effectiveness. The curing after drying is simply to split 
off the smaller groups, leaving the fatty portion of the 
compound firmly attached to the material. A final wash 
removes any unreacted compounds, and leaves the fabric 
in a marketable condition. 

Since both the chemistry and the handling of this type 
of material is rather complicated, the Patent Holding Co. 
has definite specifications that must be met before any 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 
cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit nenente a superior 
water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NE W YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Chariotte,N.C. | Providence, R. I. Chicago, ll. Philadeiphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Measurement Cotton Fiber 


UBSTANTIAL progress was made in the develop- 
ment, application and refinement of technique and 
apparatus needed for more accurate and economical 
measurements of cotton. fiber during the past year, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the chief of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
In pointing out that a special effort was made toward 
greater distribution and application of the more important 
research findings, the report states: 


“Important is the appreciable evidence that many of 


the developments are being applied and are yielding bene- 
fits in helping to solve problems of cotton-quality stand- 
ardization, classification, and marketing, on the one hand, 
and of cotton-breeding and production improvement pro- 
grams, on the other. Fiber and spinning studies were car- 
ried on co-operatively with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 


the Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, and- 


the Agricultural and Mechanical college of Texas; gin- 
ning studies were carried on jointly with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering. 


Color Studies 


‘“Colorer investigations included continuation of the 
cotton-color survey, the studies of color stability in cotton 
held in storage, and the regional variety color studies. 
The regional variety studies disclosed that the color of 
cotton. depends much more on environmental conditions 


than on variety. Color changes as related to temperature, 


rainfall, and other climatic conditions will be considered 
during the present year. 

‘Material progress was made toward automatic record- 
ing, through a cotton-scanning instrument, measurements 
of color, leaf and preparation factors. Another instrument 
is in process of development for automatically measuring 
and recording fiber lengths by means of a special photo- 
electric hook-up. Work with the fiber-length meter ma- 
chine will be continued. 


IHluminants 


“(onsiderable interest has been evidenced in the artifi- 
cial daylight installation that was made in the Washing- 


ton laboratories in 1937. Various illuminants are now — 


being offered commercially as daylight substitutes, and 
technical studies have been instituted to compare the effi- 
cacy of certain of these proposed substitutes with lamps 
now used in the department's artificial-daylight room. 
‘Physical property studies have brought forth interest- 
ing conclusions as to the manner in which various. fiber 
properties affect yarn strength in different ways, depend- 


ing On variety, the comparative tests of cotton varieties 
by regions have been concluded for the 1935 crop and 
will be continued for the 1936 and 1937 crop years. 


Continuous Testing Stressed 


“It would seem important, however, to have some more 
or less continuous testing of these properties from year to 
year of the principal varieties of American upland cottons 
grown across the Belt, and to issue periodic reports on the 
findings with respect to fiber properties and spinning: 
qualities, much as the Indian Government is doing. This 
information would give the department and the various 
States a more adequate basis for detecting instability in 
and for improving American cottons; for making selec- 
ttions and rejections with respect to cotton breéding, pro- 
duction, single-variety communities, and other improve- 


ment programs, and for advising with the textile industry 


and the cotton trade as to the availability of supplies and 
sources of raw cotton with specified fiber. and spinning - 
properties, 

“Studies of physical properties have embraced mechan- 
ical and X-ray examinations and tests over a large num- 
ber of cottons. An analysis of the data from 100 lots of 
cotton, varying widely in measured strength, showed that 
strength of the fiber is highly dependent on structural 
arrangement of cellulose, which can be measured by an 
X-ray method. Since the structural arrangement has such 
an important relation to the strength and perhaps other 
properties of the fiber, it bids fair to be one of the more 
important criteria of quality in raw cottons. In addition, 
measurement of this property should be of great assist- 
ance in cotton-breeding and physiological studies. 


Cell Wall Studied 


“With the purpose of finding a method for measuring 
maturity of cotton fibers that would avoid the tedious and 
time-consuming process of observing fibers individually 
under the microscope, a study was made of the change in 
chemical composition of the fiber with progressive thick- 
ening of the cell wall. These determinations can be made 
on aliquot portions of thoroughly mixed larger batches of 
fibers. The method automatically eliminates a number of 
sampling problems and difficulties commonly associated 
with the physical testing of fibers. It also simplifies and 
expedites the sampling procedures. 

‘The maturity of fibers is important largely according 
to the extent to which immaturity causes mill or manu- 
facturing difficulties. ‘These studies are being continued 
and- will be extended to commercial samples of cotton 
lint.”’ 
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Making Good Bobbins 
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Mill Demands Improved Streets 

Lexington, N. C.—-Judge J. A. Rousseau will hear argu- 
ments in Superior Court here on the petition of the Da- 
cotah Cotton Mill Co. for a mandamus to compel the City 
of Lexington to acquire streets and utilities in the mill 
village, and the answer of the city to the complaint, both 
of which have been filed with him. 

The mill company contends the city should be required 
to take title to these and make compensation to the extent 
of approximately $40,000. The mill and village were in- 
corporated into the city in 1925, and the city denies the 
validity of the claims now raised and pleads the statutes 
of limitations it contends are applicable. 


New American Viscose Unit Plans Denied — 


Wilmington, Del.—William C. Appleton, president of 
the American Viscose Corp., denies that the corporation 
plans to build a new $7,000,000 plant in the South. The 
reports, Mr. Appleton declared, probably had their basis 
in the company’s present expansion in the construction of 
the plant at Front Royal, Va. Mr. Appleton added that 
no discussion of any new plant took place at the meeting. 


Sales of Mercerized Yarn Are Ahead of Last 
Year 


Deliveries of mercerized cotton yarn for the first eight 
weeks of 1940 as reported by the Mercerizers’ Association 


of America show an increase of 2% over the same period | 


of 1939, In view of the fact that’ 1939 deliveries were well 
above the average, the 1940 increase is well received by 
the industry according to Dean Hill, president of the As- 
sociation. 

Further analysis reveals the fact that shipments for 
the first eight weeks of 1940 are 16% higher than the 
average for the first eight weeks of the six previous years. 
From present indications the industry expects a contin- 
uance of volume shipments for the next two or three 
months. 

Test Case of Wage and Hour Law 

New Orleans, La.—The United States Fifth District 
Court of Appeals took under advisement, on February 
28th. an attack on the wage-hour act by a group of South- 
ern textile mills which objected to omission of differential 
rates for the South in the hourly wage fixed for the in- 
dustry. 

The Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., of Opp, Ala.; the R. D. 
Sanders Mills, of Mississippi, and 17 other petitioning 
mills challenged constitutionality of the act. 

The mills attacked the act on the grounds that dele- 
gation of authority to the Industry Committee was a 
misuse of power under the constitution in that it per- 
mitted counsel of local production; that it violated the 
tenth amendment which reserved to the States powers not 
expressly delegated to Congress and that it violated the 
fifth amendment by depriving complainants of property 
without due process of law. 

Pending decision in the case the petitioning mills are 
operating under a stay order granted by the court and are 
paying 30 cents per hour. 
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Laundries Give Reason for Recent Textile 
Troubles 


The use of certain new types of chlorine-absorbing sub- 
stances in the finishing of cottons is resulting in the “‘se- 
rious discoloration and tendering of the fabrics,’ accord- 
ing to a bulletin just sent to members of the American 
Institute of Laundering, Joilet, Ill. 

The difficulty, says the Institute, first came to the at- 
tention of laundries in connection with shirts while the 
bulletin speaks of it as “new type of shirt problem,” the 
Institute believes that these particular finishes may also 
appear on “many types of cotton dress goods, and rayons, 
as well as on sheetings and pillow case fabrics.” 

‘Already certain mill finishers have agreed to discon- 
tinue using finishing materials that possess this peculiar 
property,’ says the Institute, continuing: 

“Shirt makers and finishers are being urged to adopt 
the starch-iodide or orthotolidine test to check every lot 
of mill goods, and to reject those which react positively to 
these tests. Several finishers are sending samples of im- 
pregnated fabrics to the Institute laboratories for testing. 
The Institute is now engaged in determining under just 
what laundering conditions the damage is likely to de- 
velop. 

‘Laundry owners can assist by applying the tests de- 
scribed to corrosively damaged cotton articles and, wher- 
ever a positive test is secured, calling the garment to the 
attention of the Institute’s Department of Research and 
Textiles. In the meantime, the Institute will continue its 
studies with the hope of issuing a more complete report 
on the problem at a later date.” 

The bulletin further observes that “it is too early as yet 
to offer complete information on the problem,” but goes 
on to say that “the following conclusions appear to be 
true.” 


“1. Cotton fabrics impregnated with certain finishing 
materials are tendered during pressing as a result of the 
interaction of hypochlorite solutions with these finishing 
materials and final conversion by the heat of pressing into 
hydrochloric acid. The limits of hypochlorite concentra- 
tion within which this damage occurs are now in process 
of study. 3 

“2. The damage occurs under home conditions of laun- 
dering wherein hypochlorite solutions are used, as well as 
in commercial laundering. 

‘3. Not all of the newer types of mill finish designed 
to give permanent softness, body or finish; are destructive. 

“4. To determine whether a cotton fabric has devel- 
oped this type of damage, spot the article either with a 
solution of orthotolidine (yellow to brown color indicates 
a positive test) and with starch-potassium iodide solution. 
In the latter case, a brown, blue, or black color indicates 
a positive test for the presence of chlorine-absorbing fin- 
ishes. 

“Note: To make a starch-iodide solution, dissolve 15 
to 20 crystals of potassium iodide in 1 ounce of water and 
add to 2 ounces of cooked thin-boiling starch. Check this 
solution from time to time for decomposition, 


“5. It is believed that these particular finishes may ap- 
pear on many types of shirting, cotton dress goods, and 
rayons, as well as on sheetings and pillow case fabrics.” 


Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO, 2,174,173 


Amazing improvements, precision uniformity, and 
patented-process, produce new high peaks in quality 
as well as customer satisfaction. Tufferized Card § 
Clothing has wires projecting to exactly the same |§ 
length, and points lying in the same plane. When | 


mounted on your cylinders there is no change or 
variation of position and you can set your rolls to 
closer limits. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets 
loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howerd's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
allel. .even in length. . spaced uniformly 
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SPEAKERS ‘TABLE AT WEDNESDAY EVENING BANQUET 


Left to Right—A. C. Clifford, Dave E. Truax, R. H. Brown, C. L. Warwick, Ben E. Douglas, R. W. Webb, H. J. Ball, F. S. Mapes, 
and W. K. Whitcomb. 


Committee DB of A.S.T. M. Has 


Meeting Charlotte 


OMMITTEE D-13, textile committee of the Amer- 

‘& ican Society for Testing Materials, held a very suc- 

cessful meeting at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 

N. C., March 13th and 14th, with approximately 100 
members and guests attending the sessions. 

Meeting in the South for the first time in ten years, the 

Committee took up such subjects as cotton yarns and 


threads, glass fiber, presentation and interpretation of. 


data, atmospheric conditions, bleaching, dyeing and fin- 
ishing, tire fabrics, household and garment fabrics, cot- 
ton, rayon, testing machines, rayon fabrics, methods of 
testing, and heavy cotton fabrics. 

In addition to the meetings of the various sub-commit- 
tees, as listed in the above paragraph, there were two 
paper sessions, when papers were presented by Dave E. 
Truax, of Stein, Hall & Co., R. W. Webb, of the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Dorothy Nickerson, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Alexis Sommaripa, of 
duPont, and H. J. Ball, of Lowell Textile Institute. 

Leading the various sub-committee meetings during the 
two-day session were the following: A. C. Clifford, West- 
ern Electric Co.; Dean Harvey, Westinghouse Electric 
Co.; A. G. Ashcroft, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; 
R. H. Brown, Parks-Cramer Co.; W. M. Scott, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture; Martin Castricum,:U. S$. Rubber 
Co.; Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Home Economics; Fred 
Noechel, Botany Worsted Co.; R. W. Webb, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; H. DeWitt Smith, A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates; H. J. Ball, Lowell Textile Institute; Alexis Som- 
maripa, duPont; W. D. Appell, Bureau of Standards; b. 
L. Whitter, Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills. 


Officers Re-elected 


At the business session, held on the afternoon of the 
14th, tre entire slate of officers were unanimously elected 
for another term, as follows: chairman, H. J. Ball, Lowell 
Textile Institute; vice-chairman, F. S. Mapes, General 
Electric Co., and R. H. Brown, Parks-Cramer Co.; vice- 


chairman and secretary, W. H. Whitcomb, R. I. School 
of Design. 

Committee D-13 was organized in 1915 and took up as 
its first problem the development of methods of testing 


cotton fabrics. The committee was the means of bringing 


together representatives of the producers and users of the 
mechanical fabrics and of greatly stimulating the develop- 
ment of methods of testing these products. The commit- 
tee prepared tentative methods of testing cotton fabrics, 
which, in 1920, after five years’ trial, were adopted in 
modified form as the Society’s first standard on textile 
materials. 

The activities of the committee were broadened to 
cover textile materials made from fibers other than cot- 
ton, including wool, rayon, silk, asbestos, and the bast 
fibers. The personnel of the committee was correspond- 
ingly enlarged. The broadened activities are reflected in 
the standards and tentative standards formulated by the 
committee. These now number thirty standards and 
twenty tentative standards. These various standards cover 
not only methods of test for textile materials but also 
tolerances within which the textile must come in order 
that it constitute a good delivery on contract. In addition 
to these test methods and tolerances, the committee has 
more recently undertaken the writing of specifications of 
textile materials for specific uses. These were prepared in 
response to a number of requests and cover such materials 
as tire cord, shafer tire fabrics, electrical tapes, asbestos 
textiles, household fabrics, etc. 

The activities of Committee D-13 are conducted under 
the general rules and regulations of the Society, which are 
based upon long experience in the study of materials of 
engineering and the development of methods of testing 
and specifications. On the committee are represented both 
producers and consumers of the materials under discus- 
sion, this being a fundamental requirement in relation to 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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BETTER CURU— 
BETTER TIRES 


Back in 1934, things were happening fast in the 
tire industry. New problems created by paved 
roads, heavy loads, high speeds and long runs caused 


fibers in old-fashioned cotton cords, held together. 


by twist alone, to rub together under pressure, gen- 
erating excessive heat when flexed under the load. 
Again flexing when the revolving wheel lifted suc- 
cessive portions of the tire from the road, the fibers 
slipped apart just as a tight glove slips off when one 
wriggles his fingers. Tires ran-:hot, expanded, blew 
out. 


The tire industry was turning to other sources for 
material to solve its problems. Rayon, made of 
wood pulp and cotton waste, was offered as a sub- 
stitute. Its use threatened to supplant almost ten 
per cent of the cotton farmers’ American market. 


Then, a researcher in a laboratory of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company discovered a_ process 
whereby the gums or pectins in the cotton fibers are 
kept soft while the fibers are spun and twisted. 
When allowed to set, these gums cement the fibers 


so they will not rub together nor slip apart. Now. 


tires made with this Bibb Heat Resistant Processed 
Cord run cooler—deliver mileage greater than was 
possible before its development. 


These facts mean more to you than an interesting 
textile story. Tires containing Heat Resistant Proc- 
essed Cords made by several reputable manufactur- 
ers are now available. The use of these tires can 
mean dollars and cents to you. 


Write us for information. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Macon, beorgia 
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Personal News 


Hunter West has been appointed superintendent of the 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., succeeding T. C. Drew. 


A. A. Drake, vice-president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Ma- 
con, Ga., has been named president of the Central Georgia 
Boy Scout Council. 


John H. Bateman, of Southern Worsted Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected president of the Greenville Com- 
munity Concert Association. 


E. Blair Rice, president of the Blair Mills, Belton, S. 


C.. and Mrs. Rice have returned from a vacation spent in 
Florida. 


Paul L. Epley, formerly with M. Snower & Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala., is now overseer of weaving at the Micolas Cot- 
ton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Earle Stall, president of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., is one of 
the seven new deacons of the. First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Fred K. Nixon, general sales manager of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., was recently 
elected a vice-president of the company. 


John Robert Roy, Greenville, S. C., representative of 
B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, Mass., textile machines, 
has been elected to the Rotary Club at Greenville. 


A. E. Howell, formerly with Abbeville (S. C.) Mills, is 
now overseer of weaving at the Victor plant of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greer, 5. C. 


H. E. Aken has been elected a vice-president of Cannon 
Mills, Inc., in charge of yarn sales, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. He has been with Cannon for 15 years. 


T. A. Hightower, manager of the Addison plant of The 
Kendall Co., Edgefield, S. C., has been chosen president 
of the Edgefield County Men’s Business Club. 


C. C. Clinkscales, Clemson textile graduate now em- 
ployed at Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., and Miss 
Mary Cargill will be married on March 23rd. 


E. Shaw Cunningham was recently elected president of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills, succeeding W. B. Marsh. 
He will continue to act as general manager. 


Fred W. Symmes, president of Union-Buffalo Mills of 
South Carolina, has been re-elected as a member of the 
board of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


J. H. Mayes, general manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., has been re-elected president of the 
Fitzgerald Federal Savings and Loan Association. 


R/ W. Schrimshire, assistant superintendent, has been 
prémoted to superintendent of the Jordan Mills, Colum- 
bug, Ga. 


John Land, formerly of the Kendall Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., has arrived in Gastonia to take up his new duties 
as secretary and treasurer of Threads, Inc. 


J. T. Rountree, superintendent of the Minneola Mfg. 
Co., at Gibsonville, N. C., has entered St. Leo’s Hospital, 
Greensboro, N. C., for treatment. 


Charles H. Stone, production manager of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Charlotte Community Chest for 1940. 


W. E. Mays, secretary of the Glenwood Mills, Easley, 
S. C., was stricken ill at the home of relatives at Way- 


coss, Ga., but is reported to be much improved. 


John H, Rodgers, of Norfolk, Va., president of the Hart 
Cotton Mills, of Tarboro, N. C., who died recently at his 
home at Norfolk, left an estate valued at $2,146,000. 


Russell Frye, formerly superintendent of the novelty 
and rayon yarn department of the Groves Thread Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., is now in the spinning department of the 
Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


Joseph J. Bradley, Huntsville cotton dealer and former 
general manager of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., has become 
a candidate for chairman of the Madison County (Ala.) 
Board of Commissioners. 


Furman B. Pinson, of Greenville, S. C., formerly pur- 
chasing agent for Slater Mills, has accepted the office 
managership of the Carter Fabrics Corp. at South Boston, 
Va. 


J. M. Bivens has resigned as head grinder in the card 
room of Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C., to return to 
his former position as card grinder at the Phenix Mills, 
No. 1, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Arthur G. Odell, president of the Kerr Bleaching & 
Finishing Works, Inc., Concord, N. C., has been elected 
chairman of the Salvation Army Advisory Board of Con- 
cord. 


Henry McKelvie, agent for the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., was a recent speaker at the Huntsville 
Rotary Club, where he discussed the need for diversified 
industries. 


August W. Smith, Jr., assistant general manager of 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S$. C., has been named chair- 
man of the 1940 campaign of the Greater Greenville Com- 
munity Chest. 
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ROSIN ? 


y 
eC Rosin: A residue from the distillation a 
of crude pine tar—impure—opaque.- 
_ variable in quality. 
| 
HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS Resin: A synthetic material such as _ 
RHOPLEX OR RHONITE, produced under 
7 Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice _ controlled conditions to meet rigid speci- a 
d Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton fications—crystal clear—free from im- 4 
| purities—uniform in quality. 
4 HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Summer St. Boston In textile finishing, do not confuse rosin | 
7 compounds with synthetic resins, and 2 
particularly with 
| JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. Rhoplex and Rhonite Resins : 
Rosin-finishing agents are available, as 7 
: well as compounds made from a wide va- : 


riety of highly colored synthetic resins, But | 
and Ruonire Resins, formu- 
lated specifically for textile applications, 
will consistently produce water-clear, bril- 


LOOM PART 


4 -liant, resilient, perm t finishes. 
K ERS: a esilient, permanent finishes 


SER AES. 4 R6uM & HAAS Co., INC. 


HOLDUPS. ETC. 
g, Proven in Practice 


PRisht i in Prnciple & Price 
Machine (Co. 5... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


222 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Robert R. West Resigns As President Of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


Danville, Ve Babak Rout W est has resigned his post 
as president and treasurer of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc. The resignation, presented at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the board of directors, was ac- 
cepted effective April Ist. The board appointed George 
W. Robertson, general superintendent of the mill, also a 
vice-president, as executive vice-president. 

Mr. West had been affiliated with the 15 million dollar 
corporation for the past ten years. He came here from 
New England during the Schoolfield-Fitzgerald regime at 
the mills and subsequently was steadily promoted. With 
the death of the late H. R. Fitzgerald, he was named 
president. 

Mr. Robertson, who was made executive vice-president, 
was general superintendent of the mills for the past 30 
years. He played an:active part in the expansion of the 
corporation, which now employs close to 10,000 persons, 
from small beginnings to one of the most highly capital- 
ized industries in the South. 


Roy Noble Plant of Alfred 
Lagasse Co. 


Roy Noble, New Bedford, Mass., manufacturer of all 
types of temple rolls, has purchased the entire plant ma- 
chinery of Alfred Lagasse, 1079 Dwelly St., Fall River, 
Mass. Mr. Noble has transferred this machinery to his 
enlarged factory at New Bedford. 

Mr. Lagasse, inventor of several temple roll ‘patents 
and a veteran temple roll manufacturer, will continue 
with Mr. Noble as factory manager of their New Bedford 
plant. 

John Batson, Box 51, Greenville, S. C., represents Roy 
Noble in the South. 
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George Brackett, Jr., Joins du Pont Rayon 


Frank H. Coker, district ‘ais manager of the Rayon 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., at Charlotte, 
N. C., has announced the recent employment of George 
Frederick Brackett, Jr., who has been with the sales de- 
partment of Bliss Fabyan & Co. in New York for the past 
five years. 

Mr. Brackett has already arrived in Charlotte, which 
will be his — and he will sell out of this office. 


|. B. Covington Establishes Maensvial To 
Mother 


I. B. Covington, vice-president and superintendent of 
the Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., has established 
Room 307 on the third floor of the new Memorial Hos- 
pital in Charlotte, N. C., as a memorial to his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Angeline Covington. 

The Charlotte Memorial Hospital has just been com- 


pleted at a cost of more than $1,000,000, and Mr. Cov- 


ington’s donation was made during a campaign to estab- 
lish $215,000 of memorials. : 


M. E. Heard To Head Philadelphia Textile 
School 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Engineering Department of Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Tex.,-has been appointed director of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 


The appointment, announced March Ist at an alumni 
banquet, takes effect in June with the retirement of Dr. 
Edward W. France, the present director. Heard began 
his textile training with the Lanett Mill of the West Point 
Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga., and is a graduate of Georgia 
Tech. 


MILL STARCH 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


C. B. ILER L. J. CASTILE N 
GREENVILLE, ¢. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus. Ohio 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE legs 


Southern Agent LARS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE iN 


\ 


CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


_M. E. Heard. head of the Textile 
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MY JOB IS 
HELPING YOU 


My job is a mighty interesting one. I'm a 
field man for the National Lead Co., man. 
ufacturers of the famous Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Every so often, I get invited by some 
well-known textile mill to look over the 
plant and the company houses. Purpose — 
to see if I can’t cut down painting costs. 

I don’t make any recommendations until 
I’ve made a thorough check-up. Sometimes 
I run into painted surfaces that have 
cracked and scaled badly like the left- 
hand picture above. That means that the 
paint didn’t have enough elasticity. It 
couldn’t s-t-r-e-t-c-h. When the summer 
weather swelled up the wood, there was 
nothing for the paint to do but crack, and 
then scale off. 


Someone’s out of luck 
Cracking and scaling is bad news. The 
trouble is that all the bad paint doesn’t 
scale off. Some of it sticks fast. So the 
whole surface has to be burned and scraped. 
That runs into money im a large area job. 
So does the extra coat—the new priming 
coat—you have to apply when you repaint. 

Cracking and scaling is something that 
doesn’t happen in the long life of paint 


AVE 


ON MAINTENANCE 


at great expense. 


made with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This fine paint is elas- 
tic to begin with. And it keeps its elasticity. 
This means three separate savings for the 
owner: (1) The paint gives much longer 
service on his property. (2) When repaint 
time does arrive, no expensive burning and 
scraping is necessary. (3) Since the Dutch 
Boy surface is still intact no new priming 
coat is required in repainting. 


Here’s my. proposition 
Just say the word and I'll come and inspect 
all of your buildings. [ll work out a plan 


LOW-GRADE PAINT — ‘Quitting’ |DUTCH BOY — Four years old and 
already—after only a short period of/still in excellent condition. Not a 
service. Right after this picture wasjsign of cracking and scaling. And at 
taken, the paint had to be burned off | repaint time, there will be no expen- 


It was also necesg- {sive burning off and no hew priming 
‘sary to pay for a new priming coat, | coat to pay for. 


for repainting, listing which. surfaces 
should be done this year and which ones 
ean wait. The paint formulas [ll recom- 
mend will be especially suited to your re- 
quirements, taking into consideration the 
climate, type of surfaces to be protected, 
etc. This is possible because Dutch Boy is 
always mixed-to-order for every job. This 
service won't cost you one red cent. No ob- 
ligation. Just write and say when it will be 
convenient for me to look over your prop- 
erty. lcan be reached at the addresses below. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 


For 


For 


SPINNING 


of various Widths, 
Square or Round Points. 


TWISTING 


Styled to fit your 
and conditions. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 
Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
ox 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER CI 


with 


rings 


JAPAN 
WAX 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO, inc. 
82 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


New England Representative 
G. H. Bunton, Cambridge, Mass. 


Philadelphia Representative 
R. Peltz & Co., 36 Kenilworth St. 


Headquarters 


for 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
Ellis Royal - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year payable in advance $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Booth for Mill Inventions 


It has been suggested that a booth be set aside 
in the Southern Power and Engineering Show for 
gadgets and devices invented by men employed 
in Southern industrial plants and we believe that 

it is a splendid idea. 
Many men in the mills and in the machine 
shops invent or develop gadgets and devices 
which show inventive ability and are well worth 
while, but because of the lack of funds they have 
no opportunity to display them to possible pur- 
chasers. 

We shall set aside one or more booths in the 
Southern Power and Engineenng Show, which 
will be held in the Armory: Auditorium, Char- 
lotte, N. C., October 8th to 12th, inclusive, and 
will make no charge for the display of any gad- 
get or device which has been developed during 
the past two years by any man actively connect- 
ed with a Southern industrial plant. 

Those who expect to take advantage of this 
opportunity to display their inventions, should 
notify us at an early date so that we may know 
how much space to reserve. 

Contracts for exhibition booths are being re- 
ceived at a very satisfactory rate from manufac- 
turers of power plant and machine shop equip- 
ment, and there is now no doubt that all avail- 
able space will be taken. 

Letters which have come to us from men in 
the industrial plants of the South, especially 
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from master mechanics and machinists, indicate 
a very large attendance of such men as well as 
many of the omnicials. 


The Wars Go On 


It has been well and truly said that the wars 
now in progress are “cockeyed” wars, but they 
are not any more cockeyed than many of the 
opinions being publicly and privately expressed 
in this country. 

It should be realized that each of those en- 
gaged in these tragic struggles, is doing every- 
thing possible to win and is watching every move 
made by the enemy. 

Our sympathies have been and are a hundred 
per cent with Finland, and it is easy to criticize 
England and France for not sending troops to 
assist in defending that heroic little country, but 
unless those countries can defeat Germany, their 
entire future may be wrecked, and if sending 
troops to Finland and thereby spreading their 
forces over. a much larger area involved great 
risk, we can not blame them for allowing Finland 
to fall. 

We, in the United States, decided that the war 
between Russia and Finland was not our war 
and England and France, who are involved in a - 
titanic struggle of their own, had a right to say 
that it was not their war. 

Were the United States at war and was mili- 
tary information going to the enemy by mail, we 
would seize and censor every bit of mail upon 
which we could get our hands, and yet we hear 
persons express great resentment because Eng- 
land opens and examines, at Bermuda, European 
mail carried by clippers and extracts communica- 
tions, of a suspicious nature, intended for Ger- 
many. We should not blame others for doing the 
things which we would do under similar circum- 
stances. 

We severely condemn Germany for its ruthless 
and unjustified invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and also condemn Russia for its attack 
upon little Finland, but, while there are many 
who hold a different opinion, we are not certain 
that Japan should be equally censored for its in- 
vasion of China. 

For more than twenty years China had had no 
established government and had been ruled very 
largely by numerous guerrilla groups, each under 
a separate chieftain. These bandit groups not 
only fought each other but robbed and murdered 
the populace. 

To make matters worse, both Russian and 
American communists were working incessantly 
to establish communism in China and Japan, 
knew that, if communism did become establish- 
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ed, one of the first moves would be an attack 
upon their country. 

Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
and Rev. Harry Ward, well known radicals, 
spent a considerable time in China spreading 
communistic ideas, and one Chinese leader said 
that they did more harm than fifty years of 
opium. 

There is certainly some ground for believing 
that Japan’s invasion of China was primarily for 
the purpose of putting an end to the growing 
menace of communism and to replace guerrilla 
warfare with an organized government. We do 
not believe that Japan has any idea of definitely 
annexing China. 

Before getting too excited about Japan’s in- 
vasion of China we should consider that only a 
few years ago we sent American troops to a Cen- 
tral American country for the purpose of sup- 
pressing guerrilla warfare and restoring organ- 
ized government and that we shot some of the 
natives who opposed our efforts. 

The present wars may be “cockeyed” but they 
are not much more cockeyed than some of the 
current expressions of opinion in the United 
States. 


Increased Retail Sales 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. report February sales of 
$40,835,743, an increase of 17% over the $34,- 
900,544 in the same month of 1939. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. report Sebcunry 
sales of $30,530,347, an increase of 22.3% over 
the $24,964,107 sales of February, 1939. 

An increase in retail sales means that goods 
are going into consumption and sales by retailers 
are a far greater factor in business than sales by 
manufacturers or sales by wholesalers. 


A Sound Labor Leader 


We have for many years held the opinion that 
Mathew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of L., 
was the fairest and soundest of the leaders of 
organized labor. 

We have observed his writing and have twice 
sat upon the same stage with him, and it appears 
to us that he has the idea that for labor to suc- 
ceed, industry must succeed. 

Our opinion of Mathew Woll was heightened 
when we recently heard him make a radio ad- 
dress in which he said among other things: 


Labor has returned to the production of 1929 with 1,- 


000,000 less laborers employed. 
* 


Labor desires less, not more, government in labor rela- 
tions. 


Industry is not opposed to labor but to the 


23 


racketeer system which assumes to direct organ- 
ized labor. 

Seldom has an industry prospered without ad- 
vancing wages, and we believe that the constant 
increase in Federal regulations and in taxes are 
forces which will work against higher wages for 
employees. 

Mathew Woll, if we can judge by his expres- 
sions, realizes the situation, and if industry could 
deal with men of his type, instead of professional 
racketeers, there would be-much more co-opera- 
tion than now exists. 


The Consumption of Cotton 


It is not unusual to hear people speak of the 
inroads which rayon and other fibres have made 
into the consumption of cotton, and if persons 
are not well informed they may be made to be- 
lieve that there will soon be little demand for 


cotton. 


It is true that in recent years there has Sid a 
tremendous increase in the production and con- 
sumption of rayon, but from the new edition of 
the Cotton Year Book, issued by the New York 
Cotton Exchange, we quote the following statis- 
tics relative to the world consumption of cotton: 


Bales 
1935-36 27,529,000 
1936-37 30,634,000 
1937-38 27,746,000 
1938-39 28,518,000 


The highest world consumption of any year 
prior to 1935-36 was 25,778,000 in 1928-29. 
These figures show that the 1938-39 world con- 
sumption of cotton was the second largest on 
record and was 1,000,000 bales more than during 
the prosperity year of 1928-29. 

It is true that during the depression, which has 
lasted since 1929, the consumption of cotton by 
American mills declined considerably, but the 
following statistics relative to American con- 
Sumption are interesting: 


Bales 
1928-29. 7,091,000 
1936-37 7,950,000 
1937-38 —§,748,000 
1938-39 6,858,000 
Average 1936 to 1939 6,851,000 


These figures show that in spite of the great 
increase in American consumption of rayon, the 
average cotton consumption by American mills 


during the past three years is only 250,000 bales 


less than that of 1928-29. 

It is very probable that the consumption of 
cotton by American mills and by the mills of the 
world will, during 1939-40, break all former rec- 
ords. 
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News 


ATTALLA, ALA.—Fire destroyed the Kahn Ribbon Mill 
here March 7th, with a loss estimated at between $125,- 
000 and $150,000. The mill employed 140 persons and 
had a monthly payroll of $8,000 to $9,000. | 


GrirFrin, GA._-The new dyehouse of the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills is nearing completion. J. E. Sirrine & Co. are 
engineers. Power and lighting work is being done by J. 
M. Clayton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

JAMESTOWN, N. C.—A new Whitin Spira-whirl opening 
machine has been installed in the Oakdale Cotton Mills. 
These mills are engaged in the manufacture of white and 
colored twine and yarns. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Work has been recently completed 
at the Parkdale Mills, Inc., on the construction of a new 
addition which contains 12,500 square feet of additional 
floor space. 


Vinson, VA.—The Burlington Mills Co. announces a 
contract has been let to B. F. Parrot, of Roanoke. Va., for 
the construction of a 30,000-foot brick and steel addition 
to the plant at Vinson, Roanoke suburb. 

Half of the new space will be used for warehouse pur- 
poses, and half of it for rearrangement of manufacturing 
equipment and installation of additional looms for pro- 
duction of rayon goods. 


LextncTon, N. C.—Under a compromise agreement be- 
tween the city and the Erlanger Mills, the 1941 session of 
the Legislature will incorporate the mill community as a 
part of the City of Lexington. | 

The city agrees to pay the mill company $170,000 for 
its utilities, but payment will be in script, which will be 
retired over a period of 15 years out of part of the city 
taxes levied against Erlanger property. The mill company 
will operate its utilities for the first four years, after 
which they will be taken over entirely by the city.. 

Tay.ors, S$, C.—Harry R. Stephenson, president of the 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works, Inc., announces that 
plans and specifications have been prepared by J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., textile engineers, for a $50,000 addition to the 
bleachery division. 

Mr. Stephenson said the project would add another 
floor to the bleachery division, which was constructed in 
1924, and would be used as a packing room. The addition 
will not increase the capacity of the plant, he explained, 
but is being built to supply more space that has been 
needed for some time. 


LurAY, VA.—Work will begin on the erection of a tex- 
tile plant here by officials of Schwarzenbach Huber Co., 
New York, by April lst.if financial arrangements author- 
ized by the company are completed by the Chamber of 


Commerce. Production is planned to start by September. 
Ist. The plant will be air-conditioned. 

The first unit will be 30,000 square feet and will em- 
ploy 250 workers in three shifts of eight hours each. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Papers of incorporation have 
been filed by Cordell Hosiery Corp., Greensboro, with 
authorized capital of $100,000, of which $300 has been 
subscribed. 


ATHENS, ALA.—The foundation has been completed 
and the walls are beginning to rise for the new hosiery 
mill being constructed at Athens College, to provide em- 
ployment for students working their way through college. 


Lenoir, N .C.—The Lutz Hosiery Mills have installed 
four full-fashioned hosiery machines. They already had 
36 54 and 70-gauge seamless machines which were oper- 
ated upon infants’ anklets. 


PEARISBURG, VA.—-The Warren Construction Co., of 
Narrows, was low bidder on a 40 by 60 foot brick, steel 
and concreté building for the Celanese Corp. of America 
at its plant near here, it was announced by a company 
official. Details and price were not revealed. 

Pirrsporo, N .C.—J. M. Odell Mfg. Co. are planning 
to construct a complete new hydro-electric plant of 800 
horsepower, including new water wheel and governor. gen- 
erator and switchboard, head and sluice gates. A. H. Lon- 
don is treasurer and manager of this plant. 


York, S$. C.—The Town of York will supply the Can- 


‘non Mills with more water and at a reduced rate of 


charge, according to an agreement reached by the Town 
Council with mill authorities. In order to furnish the ad- 
ditional water it will be necessary for the town to lay a 
six-inch water main a distance of 2,600 feet. 

ANDALUSIA, ALA.—To take care of increased business, 
the Alabama Textile Products Corp. has announced plans 
for the construction of a new building, which will be two 
stories and measure 60 by 160 feet. The company has 
also had work under way on a complete renovation of the 
present mill building, J. G. Scherf, manager, has an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Arry, N. C.—More than $75,000 in public sub- 
scription has been raised for stock in a proposed full- 
fashioned hosiery mill for this town. | 

The cost of construction was set at $200,000. with half 
to be raised locally and the remainder put up by Hugh 
Grey, Concord manufacturer. The deadline was March 
4th. | 

The plant would employ 250 persons and have a pay- 
roll in excess of $1,000,000 a year, sponsors said. 
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TEXTILE MOTORS/ 


Provide high ine efficiency under the 
most sever conditions. Open type, 
lint-free c n. Heavily insulated, thor- 
oughly impregn ed and specially treated 
windings have a glass-like surface to which 
dirt and flyings do not readily adhere. Design 
of air passages makes frequent internal clean- 
ing unnecessary. Various mountings available 
to meet every requirement. 

Experienced Diehl Engineers will gladly 
investigate your motor needs and submit con- 
structive suggestions without obligation. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. «¢ Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
TLANTA OFFICE.... ..172 TRINITY AVENUE, 
SUARLOTTE JOHNSTON BUILDING 


Textile Department 
PN. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


_.W.B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Textile Mills 


Rayon Plants Ars. 


Knitting Mills W ater 
Appraisals Plans 


Steam Power Plants 
Steam Utilization 
Hydro-Electric 
Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers South Carolina 


Greenville 


IDENTIFICATION 
with 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . . 

Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar 
te good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


TINTINOL 


sn the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying ... no heating. .. no harsh 

' stock or curled fibres. yx TINTINOL is shipped in light 

— steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color. have any color by the turn of a valve. *%& Base Oil (SS) 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
New England Representatives: 
A.M: Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. *F.L. Ekstrand,; Stafford Springs, Conn. 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 


OUR AUTOMATIC FOUR-BLADE DIXIE SHEAR 
FOR COTTONS AND RAYONS 


WITH ITS DOUBLE SUCTION 
PULLS THE THREAD UP INTO THE BLADES IN 
FRONT AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK 
WE SEND IT ON APPROVAL 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN YOU WILL INVEST 
IN OUR AUTOMATIC GUIDING 


LOOP CUTTER AND EDGE TRIMMER 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Sou. Ast. 
602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The print cloth section of the market has 
continued to make promising progress during the past 
week, the second successive week of improved activity. 
Sales of print cloths and carded broadcloths for the period 
were estimated at between 18 and 20 million yards. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


Church & Leonard Sts. 
New York 


300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


Opinions differed as to whether these bookings equalled " 
or exceeded current production, but a number of sellers , 
could see no reason for raising that question now. Of ' 
most significance at the moment, they emphasized, is the 
apparent halting of the declines and the consequent 
brightening of trade sentiment. | 


As an indication of the print cloth department’s grad- 
ual recovery of a more hopeful psychology, sellers pointed 
out that the market failed to be disturbed by one or two 
new occurrences of price irregularity during one of the 
sessions. The majority of centers ignored the incidents, 
which therefore remained isolated. 


Thus far the print cloth and broadcloth buying has de- 
veloped without the benefit of greatly improved finished 
goods demand. The lack of major stimulation from that 
source is thought largely to explain the conservatism and 
narrowness of the gray goods movement to date and the 
corresponding slowness of prices to move up. The trend 
of distributors’ sales during the coming 30 days, it is be- 
lieved, will probably determine the character of the print 
cloth market. A substantial volume of finished goods will 


be needed during those 30 days, according to some mer- 
chants. 


CuRRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


structive character, are also expected to be a continued 
influence. At the present deflated levels of prices, and 
with forward commitments generally limited, it is theor- 
ized that buyers will from now on grow increasingly sen- 
sitive to favorable news. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Z 
Outside developments, particularly if they are of a con- 


Meanwhile, the market as a whole offers a picture that 
combines slowly returning firmness of price, with the per- 
sistance. of pronounced weaknesses. Both coarse goods and 
fine goods have lost new ground. Sales in these depart- 
ments remained light, but totalled a somewhat better 
average than the preceding period. Mills in these divisions 
talked of curtailing production drastically. Narrow sheet- 
ing manufacturers were said to be particularly concerned 
over the rapid and acute development of loss levels. 


Wellington, Sears | J.P.STEVENS&CO.Inc.) | 


New Orleans San Francisco ‘ 
Selling Agents 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta | 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


40-46 Leonard St, New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Buying of cotton yarns has increas- 
ed some lately, in some divisions of the sale yarn business, 
and it has been mostly of a necessitous nature. In addi- 
tion, it appears as if in the last three or four weeks de- 
liveries have maintained a higher weekly average than 
could be ascertained from the current reports of spinners 
and distributors. 

As an illustration, since January Ist, deliveries have 
averaged only 10 to 15% below the weekly rate of last 
fall, in single combed yarns. In ply combed, deliveries 
since January Ist appear to have decreased only about 
10% as compared with last fall, when they were unusually 
heavy. 

The nearer the majority of yarn mills come to ie end 
of their unfilled orders, therefore, the sooner will the rank 
and file of buyers have to place new orders. And in 
combed peeler yarns substantial contracting ahead has 
frequently been done in previous years in March or April. 
After a long period in which shipments exceeded new 
orders, the sales of combed yarn recently amounted to 
less than half the total billings. 

In addition, prices have been rather sharply reduced, so 
that current purchases are attractive for averaging down 
the yarn costs on goods to be produced in the next few 
weeks. There have been six to eight weeks during which 
customers have shopped more or less before placing even 
nominal orders. This condition now seems to be ap- 
proach its end, as buyers have found their preferred 
sources standing firmly-on present quotations. 

The two-ply combed yarns as a group have been sub- 
jected to price-cutting, which has in some part reduced 
the unusual spread between the ply and the single comb- 
ed, but some yarn mills continue to claim that their two- 
ply quotations are holding. It remains that the spread for 
ply yarns, above what is asked for singles, is much greater 
than buyers have been accustomed to paying. 

It is to be noted that in April, 1939, a revival started 
not only in yarns but generally, which carried through 
the following months in orderly fashion until, in Septem- 
ber, the outbreak of war in Europe introduced some 
mildly inflationary aspects. From present indications, 
another spring revival now appears likely. 


TRASE MARE 
eT 
For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 
operating 
cost 
Modernize 
with the new 
Merrow ClassA 


Established 1838 


Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2802 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, FP. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, aG. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
‘Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8S. €. 
Amos M. BowEn, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. 0. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Eraveler for Every Fibre 
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|Committee D-13 of A. S. T. M. Has Successful 
| Meeting in Charlotte 


| (Continued from Page 16) 

‘all committees of the Society dealing with subjects having 
.a commercial bearing. The personnel of the committee 
‘now numbers 210 members. The work of the committee 
has been assigned to thirteen sub-committees, some of 
which are divided into sections, making the total unit 


groups twenty-six. 


Today, certain of the standards prepared by the com- 
mittee are nationally known and widely accepted in all 
divisions of the industry. Such are the following: the 
specifications for grab, raveled and cut strip fabric test 
specimens, for standard atmospheric conditions for testing 
laboratories, for types of testing machines and details of 
their operation, for the dead weight gage for thickness 
measurements, the method of determination of twist in 
| yarns, of identification of fibers in mixtures, for measure- 
ment of light fastness, the fundamental textile definitions, 
and the S and Z nomenclature for designation of direction 
of twist. This latter item has in fact become an inter- 
‘ee national standard through adoption by the International 
d drying for flat —— Ls 3 Standards Association Committee 38 on Textiles. The 
goods, tubular knit above-mentioned standards alone have unquestionably 
ing, etc... - also for hea ts a ss had a marked influence upon the manufacturing, sales 
ing or “curing. Maximu ei and testing activities of every important producer and 
put at minimum cost. ao consumer in the entire textile field. 


ROCTOR & INL. Among those attending the meeting were the following: 


High spee 


MEMBERS 


Anders, Ida—University of Tenn. 

Appel, W. D.—Bureau of Standards. : 
Ashcroft, A. G.—Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Ball, H. J.——Lowell Textile Institute. 

Bonnar, R.—General Dyestuff Corp. 

Bradford, Z. B—Cannon Mills. 

Brassell, A. L.—U. S. Testing Co. 

Brown, R. H.—Parks-Cramer Co. 

Castricum, Martin—U. S. Rubber Co. 

Clifford, A. C._—Western Electric Co. 

Converse, L. S—-American Viscose Corp. 


Dietz, Robert—Marshall Field & Co. 7 
MACH | N WOR S Dockerty, S. M—-Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Goldberg, J]. B.—J. P. Stevens Co. 7 
oe | Huber, C. J.—U. S. Testing Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY / 
Kinnett, J. T—Wiullingham Cotton Mills. 
| Kirby, H. R.—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
PARTS | LaPiana, F. G,—Stein, Hall & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | Harvey, Dean——-Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Hays, Margaret-—Bureau of Home Economics. 
| Mapes, F. §.—General Electric Co. 


| Marsden, W. R.—Mansfheld Tire & Rubber. 
| Mathes, W. R.—General Electric Co. 
ASTONIA, Nickerson, Dorothy—U. S. Dept. of Agric. 4 
| Noechel, F.—Botany Worsted Co. 
O’Brien, Ruth—Bureau of Home Economics. | 


Penny, E. M.—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Pilgrim, F. D.—Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Be Sure You Get The Real 7 Pratt, Laura—Sears Roebuck Co. a 
Rearden, R. L——West Point Mfg. Co. 


EVERWEAR TEMPLE ROLLS | | 


Scott, Walter M.—U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


Made by R | Scroggie, A. G.—E. I. duPont. 
y ROY NOBLE. New Bedford, Mass. | Simison, A. L.—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. P 
| Smith, H. DeWitt—A. M. Tenney Associates. 
Corrugated and Smooth Grip | Sommaripa, A.—E. I. duPont. ; 
| Staples, M. L—Ontario Research Foundation. 
by ordering through Swain, H. L.—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


-VanLaer, J. A-~—American Enka Corp. 
JOHN P. BATSON — P.O. Box 841 | Vecsey, W. E.—Genral Tire & Rubber Co. 
| Weaver, M—General Asbestos. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA | Webb, R. W.—U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Price l4c | Whitcomb, W. K.—Secretary. 
| White, C. J.—Callaway Mills. 
Samples furnished without obligation. Whittier, B. L—Mt. Vernon-W oodberry. 


Woolf, D. G—Textile World. 
Zehr, H. G.—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


OOP DRYER 

| 

TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 2 

j 


GUESTS 
Ashmore, A. G.—Textile W orld. 
Bainbridge, T. R.—Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Baker, P. H.- —Texas Co. 
Bell, F. L.—Springs Cotton Mills. 
Bentley, W. L.—Rayon Publishing Co. 
Bethea, P. W.—Springs Cotton Mills. 
Butler, |.—Morgan Cotton Mills. 
Carroll, D.—U. S$. Rubber Co. 
Denning, W. F.—Wiscassett Mills. 
Dilling, Marshall—A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Dilling, Marshall, J;-—A. M. Smyre Mfg., Co. 
Elizer, L—Stein, Hall & Co. 
Royal, B. E——TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Gillie, S. J.—U. S. Testing Co. 
Graybill, L. A-—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grithn, I. L.—Stein, Hall & Co. 
Grimes, A. D.—Athens Mfg. Co. 
Harrington, R, C——U. Rubber’ Co. 
Klinck, J.—Henry L. Scott Co. 
Kuenzel, W.—E. I. duPont. 
Larsen, T.—Carbic Color & Chem Co. 
Lindsay, ].—Clemson College. 
McCormack, C. J.—Rayon Publishing Co. 
McEachern, E. R.—Cannon Mills. 
McKenna, A. E.—Clemson College. 
McGuire, A. G.—Morgan Cotton Mills. 
Neal, R. G—Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Nuttall, N. H.—Stein, Hall & Co. 
Philip, Robert—Cotton. 
Purvis, H. H.—Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
Quillian, D. D—Athens Mfg. Co. 
Ryberg, B. A——A. A. T. C. C. 
Scott, J. M—Henry L. Scott Co. 
Siever, H. L.—Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Sigmon, B. H.—Cannon Mills. 
Such, J]. J.—Kendall Mills. 
Thompson, L. M.—Firestone Cotton Mills. 
Thorne, A. M.—Kendall Mills. 
Truax, D. E.—Stein, Hall & Co. 
Clark, David, TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Uhler, W. B.—Borne,. Srymser Co. 
Warwick, C. L.—A. §. T. M. 
White, W. M.—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Willis, H .H.—Clemson Textile School. 
Yow, W. M.—Martha Mills. 


Sixt, N. G.—Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. 


South Contine Mill Men Meet May 24-25 


Greenville, S. C-—The 1940 of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina will be held 
at High Hampton Inn, Cashiers, N. C., May 24th-25th, 
Dr. William P. Jacobs; executive vice-president, announc- 
ed. | 

The board of directors will hold a pre-convention ses- 
sion Thursday night, May 28th. As usual, there will be 
no set program for the conclave. Members will spend 
most of the time discussing problems of the industry. 

A number of individual manufacturers probably will 
be assigned problems to study and to report on.: New of- 
ficers will be elected to succeed M. B. Orr, of Anderson, 


president; W. S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, vice-presi- 
dent, and other leaders. 


E. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co. Builds Third Warehouse 

‘The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., which removed its plant 
to Charlotte, N. C., from Johnson City, Tenn., a little 
over a year ago, is now building its third warehouse at its 
plant on Dowd Road, it was announced by President W. 
Irving Bullard. 


The new unit will be completed between March 10th 
and 15th. 

The company, which is a subsidiary of E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., of Danielson, Conn., produces wood parts for 
the textile industry and the present expansion is being 

made in answer to increased business. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
f ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, Arnerican, Wilson 
Reg. U. S. P. QO. U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


i 


> 


Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. . 

During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
: Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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WAN TED—High type sales representa- 
tive who is thoroughly familiar with 
weaving and slashing. Knowledge of 
textile starches and chemicals will be 
an advantage. Southern territory. Give 
record of experience and references in 
first letter. Address ‘‘Hustler,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Industrial Rela- 
tions Director. Textile School graduate 
with practical mill experi@énce and know 
cotton mill labor. Have successfully 
conducted evening school classes in 
Textile subjects and handled all phases 
of Welfare Activities and sports pro- 
gram. Now employed but have good 
reason for making change. Address 
“Pirector,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Kendall Co. and Subsidiaries 
Net $934, 043 in 1939 


Boston, The Kendall Co. 
and subsidiaries (surgical dressings, 
cotton textiles, and allied products) 
report for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1939, net profit of $934,- 
043, after depreciation, debenture in- 
terest, and provision for Federal and 
foreign income taxes, compared with 
a profit of $98,166 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The consolidated balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1939, shows current 
assets of $11,794,755, and current 
liabilities of $4,007,138, with net 
working capital of $9,967,617 and a 
current ratio of 2.9 to 1. 


Mill Equipment Booklet 


Every unit for the power and elec- 
trical requirements of the modern 
woolen and worsted mill is described 
in a new 20-page illustrated booklet, 
No. B-2211, issued by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Government to Buy 2,500,000 
Yards Cotton Ticking 


The Federal Sande Commodities 


Corp. made known recently that 
bids would be opened at 11 A. M. 
February 27th for the purchase of 
2,500,000 yards of 32-inch mattress 
ticking, this material to be used in 
the manufacture of mattresses for 
distribution through State relief agen- 
cies. 

On this particular lot, ticking ten- 
dered for delivery must meet speci- 
fications as set forth in schedule 
FSC-34. Tests will be made in ac- 


cordance with Federal specification’ 


CCC-T-191A, and any material de- 
livered under this schedule will be 
tested by a person or agency desig- 
nated or approved by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. before 


formal acceptance of the material is 


made. 
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American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


American Moistening Co. 
American Viscose Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros 

Auffmordt, C. A. 


Baily. Joshua L. & Co 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
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pecial 


We make and sell 
only the best in- 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Blidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WAN TED—Position as manager or super- 
intendent of yarn mill. 20 years’ experi- 
ence running yarn mill, carded, combed 
and rayon. Good reference. Address 
‘““‘Manager-Supt.,”’ care Textile Bulletin 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are constantly improved. 
| why Batson serves many 
large progressive and 

| mills. 
Start now with any size order. 


BATSON 
| Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


That's 
of the 
exacting 


For ethical legitimate cases under- 
cover industrial 
financial, insur- 
domestic investigations. 
Dictograph tel-tap and camera ser- 


operatives for 

) Vice. No contract or retainer fee. 


plants, also civil, 


ance and 


Work on per diem basis only. Of- | 
ficial and business references. “Our 
best advertisement is a job well 
done.”’ Established 1918. Phone day 
or night or write Cundiff's Detec- 
tives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


— 


EXPERIENCED SUPPLY ROOM CLERK, 35 
years of age, seeks position in either supply 
or purchasing department. 15 years’ experi- 
ence in this type of work. Large group of 
Southern mills now using supply system in- 
stalled by this applicant. Can install similar 
system in your mill if your present one is 
inadequate. At present employed, but de 
sires with greater responsibilities. 
Address “Supply,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


position 


| PRIVATE DETECTIVES | 


Department 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 
Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 


Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


+ 


WANTED—A young man to act as technical 
assistant to production manager of a group 
of Southern cotton mills. Prefer technical 
school graduate who has worked in all de- 
partments of a modern mill and who has 
advanced as far as assistant superintendent. 
Duties will consist partly of time-study and 
cost work, and partly of work on solution 
of manufacturing and production problems. 
Addréss “W, A. H.,” care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


10—Fly Frames, 7x34, Howard & 


Bullough. | 


40—Spinning Frames, Saco-Pettee. 
300—Hopedale Looms. Dobbies. 
i—Slasher Textile-Finishing Ma- 
| chinery Company. 
l—Mill Building, 45,000 square 
feet floor space. Located in 
Concord, N,. C. All in 
condition. 


good 


Lawrence A. Adams, 
Concord, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
doux Cotton Beam and two 
Cotton Trucks. Reasonable price. 
“Reasonable,” care Textile Bulletin. 


Hand 
Address 


Scales 


FOR SALE | 
Vacuum Card Stripping System, com 
plete. | 
BUFFALO MILL, Concord, N. 
L. A. ADAMS. | 


SOUTHERNER-—29 years old, single. Broad 
general experience as semi-executive in 
branch operation. Five years in contacting 
mills and jobbers on heavy chemicals and 
special finishes. Exceptional references. Ad 
dress “Exceptional,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING CONTRACTOR-—28 years 
in business. Let me help you solve your 
water problems. For prices on drilling write 
R. E. Faw, Hickory, N.C. 


‘ARD GRINDER, good as the best, wants 
job. Cotton or rayon. Can fix frames, 
drawing, pickers, clothe cards. Can build 
up old job. Keep good one up. Available 
immediately. Address P. 0. Box £15, Ma- 
con, Ga. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of spinning. 


Twenty years’ experience on all kinds of 


numbers and long and short. draft and 
white and colored work. Can give best of 
reference. Address “H. B.."" care Textile 


Bulletin. 


One practically new pair Robi- - 


3] 


Cotton Bags To Be Used 
In Seed Loan Program 


Washington, D. C.—Congressman 
H. P. Fulmer, of South Carolina, has 
won u victory in his fight to have the 
government use more cotton bags iIn- 
stead of those of hemp. 

This became known when the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that cotton bags will be specified for 
sacking Austrian winter peas and 
hairy vetch accepted as collateral by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in con- 
nection with the 1940 seed loan pro- 
gram in Pacific Northwest States, the 
Department of Agriculture announc- 


ed. 


Export of Cotton Since Last 
July Hits High Figure 

New Orleans, La.—Seasonal 
ports of American cotton crossed the 
5,000,000-bale mark March 6th for 
the first time since April, 1937. 

Shipments abroad since the begin- 
ning of the current cotton season, Au- 
gust Ist, reached 5,020,363 bales, 2,- 
297,057 more than during the same 
period last season. 

The European war and its atteud- 
ant demand for increased cotton 
products together with the United 
States government’s export subsidy 
program which went into -effect last 
July were principal factors behind the 
better foreign demands for American 
growths. 


Woman Suing Mills | 
For Stock Payment 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Henrietta 
Mills of Caroleen are defendants in a 
Guilford Superior Court action in 
which Mrs. Nannie W. Clark. of 
Greensboro, seeks to have the mills 
reorganization in July, 1937, declared 
null and void and to force the mill 
management to pay her $92.25 on 
each of 150 shares of preferred stock 
issued her prior to the reorganization. 

She contends that amount is due 
her in accrued dividends and that the 
mill has no right to pay dividends on 
its reorganized stock until her claims 
on the old stock are satisfied. 


Celanese Corp. 1939 
Earnings Set New Record 


New York.—The annual pamphlet 
report of Celanese Corp. of America 
said the 1939 profit of $6,374,100 was 
largest in the company’s history. 

The result was equal to $3.53 a 
share on the common stock after pre- 
ferred stock dividend deductions. The 
1938 profit was $2,470,749, or 26 
cents a share on the common stock. 
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We completely fabricate, ma- 
chine, and cut Non-metallic” 
Gears to your specifications 
and ship the same day order 
*PHENOLIZED is received. 
CANVAS | 


Micarta 
Formica 
Insurok 
and others 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Gears for the South 


The SLAYSMAN CO. 


801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, A. 


PRECISIYUN 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince vou of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Cotton To Be Furnished for Mattresses 


Washington, D. C- Bie of the surplus cotton 
distribution programs to include the furnishing of cotton 
to low-income families for use in home mattress-making, 
to be launched experimentally in a:number of South Car- 
olina counties and others in the Southern States, was 
announced by the Department of Agriculture. 

The program will augment the present plans under 
which surplus cotton is made available for State and 
WPA cotton mattress manufacturing for relief 
tion, 

About 60 counties in South 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas will be 
selected for the initial try-out of the plan. Later it prob- 
ably will be extended to other States and counties. 

Selection of the counties in which the program will 
operate and the procedure for making application will be 
announced by the director of the State Extension Service 
as soon as details are completed in each State. 

The program has been developed under the direction of 
Assistant Secretary Grover B. Hill. The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Extension Service, and other agencies 
will co-operate in carrying out the program. : 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. will make 
surplus cotton and mattress ticking available to low-in- 
come families to. use in making mattresses and demon- 
strating mattress making, and will distribute the mate- 
rials to the counties where the program will be in effect. 
Cotton AAA committees will determine eligibility of fam- 
ilies desiring to take part in the program, request the 
amounts of otton and ticking needed in the individual 
county, and receive the material when it is shipped to the 
county. The extension services, co-operating with the 
other agencies, will sucervise instructional work in get- 
ting the mattresses made. 
other demonstration programs under way in a number of 
Southern States which have as their broad general ob ec- 
tives the use of more cotton and the making and purchase 
of more mattresses. 


distribu- 
Carolina. North Carolina. 
Georgia, 


Producers Report Orders Well in Excess of 
Stocks 


New York.—It has that print cloth man- 
ufacturers late last week decided to continue the system 
of open price reporting that has been in effect for the last 
several years. At a meeting held at Spartanburg, 5. C., 
which was unusually well attended, it was unanimously 
decided that price reporting is of value to the mills, their 
agents and their customers in that it tends to stabilize the 
market by replacing rumor with fact and clearly shows 
just what the market is. Manufacturers urged that offi- 
cials of the group make a special effort to induce other 
mills and agents to participate. More than 60% of the 
non-converter looms on print cloths and carded broad- 
cloths are already reporting. In addition to the action 
taken on price reporting and the setting up of vigorous 
committees of mill owners to urge participation on the 
part of mills in general, producers present at the meeting 
also studied the statistical position of the industry. They 
found the print cloth division to be unusually sound with 
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unfilled orders still in excess of stocks and with invento- 
ries lower by two to one than they have been at any time 
during the past two years with the exception of November 
and December of 1939. 


Culloden District Wins Ga. time Manufactur- 
ers Award for Cotton Improvement 


The Culloden One-Variety Cotton Community has been 
chosen as the witiner of the trophy awarded by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia for having pro- 
duced the best results in the Georgia Cotton Improvement 
Program during the past year. 

Presentation of the trophy to the cotton farmers in the 
winning district mill be made by R. O. Arnold, president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, at 
exercises to be held at Culloden, Ga., on Wednesday, 
March 27, 1940. Following presentation of the trophy, a 
large bronze cup, appropriately engraved, there will be a 
barbecue to which representatives of the various branches 
of the cotton industry throughout Georgia are being in- 
vited. 

Under the One-Variety Cotton Community plan, the 
farmers within selected areas agree to plant only a certain 
variety of cotton, which, by tests and experimentation, 
has been determined to be best suited to local soil and 
climatic conditions, and to be of such a grade, staple and 
character as to meet the spinning requirements of the 
local textile mills.. The cotton grown in these communities 
is carefully supervised during cultivation and ginning to 
prevent its becoming mixed with other varieties and com- 
plete records are kept with respect to fertilizer used, pro- 
duction costs, and yield per acre, and the cotton is scien- 
tically classed and graded before it is marketed. 

Several hundred Georgia communities have participat- 
ed in this program for the past several years, and as a 
result the quality of Georgia cotton as a whole has been 
materially improved to the great advantage of the partici- 
pating farmers who receive a much higher price for the 
better grades and owe 


Tide Water Plans for 
New Tanker 


The placing of a contract for a new tanker of 18,500 
bbl. capacity for Tide Water Associated Oil Co. was an- 
nounced recently by R. H. Mariner, Southern sales man- 
ager of Tide Water. The new tanker is to be built by the 
Charleston Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., of Charleston, 

The twin screw steel all-welded bulk oil vessel will be 
used for coastwise and inland water service. 

Mr. Mariner has pointed out that, according to Tide 
Water’s specifications, as much of the material for the 
ship as possible is to be bought in the South from South- 
ern manufacturers or mills, 


This shipbuilding job, which is to be supervised by L. 
Louis Green, Jr., vice-president and general manager of 
the Charles Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., is expected to 
give employment to many skilled workmen for approxi- 
mately ten months. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different . 


 §traps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from | 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers | 
} are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 

weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile | 
| purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 

owing’ to the extra length of the fibres. ' 
| 
| 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
) cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


| 145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Distributors 
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Engineering Aspects of Textile Technology 
(Continued from Page &) 


Usual conditions range from .01 cubic feet per minute 
to 40 cubic feet per minute, and particularly at low rates 
of flow, the “hairiness” of the yarns composing the cloth 
becomes of great importance. | | 


Insulating Material 


For as many years as extensive use of electrical devices 
has been general textile materials have served as insula- 
tors. During this same period extensive research has been 
conducted to investigate the properties of these materials 
and to improve theeir performance. ‘In this. connection 
the work undertaken by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has been particularly productive of important and inter- 
esting information. Much of it may be considered as the 
by-product of pure research and in this. classification is 
the work on moisture absorption of textile fibers. A dry 
fiber is an excellent insulator, but one containing moisture 
picked up from the atmosphere rapidly loses its effective- 
ness in preventing flow of electric energy as the moisture 
regain increases. The mechanism of moisture absorption 
is complex and not yet fully understood, but as a result 
of an engineering application of fiber, yarn and fabric as 


electrical insulators the remaining mystery may be fully. 


cleared up, 


Automobile Industry Important 


The automotive industry has made use of fabrics and 
yarns for years and continues this use in the latest model 
cars. The textile technologist has had his attention called 
to the importance of a phase of testing which hitherto has 
been rather badly neglected and this warning has come 
from the automotive industry at least indirectly. Resili- 
ence or the recovery from compression is vital to the 
proper functioning of the spring suspension of the auto- 
mobile. Resilience in much the same sense is equally vital 
for the textile used to stuff mattresses and pillows as well 
as that used for floor and furniture coverings. While it 
may: be argued that you can’t push on a rope and hence 
need not worry about compression testing of textiles, the 
tire manufacturer joins the carpet manufacturer in dis- 
agreeing. As a result effort has been devoted to design, 
construction and use of textile compressometers, resilience 
testers and thickness measuring devices all employing 
pressure. If the results of certain compression tests are 
plotted very interesting and informative hysteresis loops 
are obtained. Energy changes and losses involved during 
such tests can be studied and such investigations are in- 
creasingly fruitful. 3 


Behavior Under Small Repeated Stresses 


The textile technologist along with the engineer is also 
realizing that perhaps too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the breaking load of materials as contrasted with 
the behavior of the material under small repeated stresses. 
Again the tire manufacturer has pioneered in this field 
and finds himself much more concerned with the life of 
tire cord subjected to repeated stresses much lower in 
magnitude than the ultimate stress than he is with the 
ultimate breaking load. Repeated flexing produces an in- 
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ternal abrasive action which may eventually cause failure. 
And just as the tester is wholly uninterested in conducting 
an abrasion test which shall cause total destruction of the 
sample in a single stroke; so the worker with tensile and 
compressive forces is becoming totally uninterested in 
single pulls. to rupture. 

Such investigations cannot be conducted over any 
length of time without bringing up the question of be- 
havior of fibers under small strains which are alternately 
applied and removed. Work sponsored at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology by the Textile Foundation 


is attempting to correlate optical and physical evidence of 


creep and creep recovery together with plastic deforma- 
tion with the nature and degree of molecular orientation 
within the fiber. Thus familiar engineering technique ts 
making possible advances into the unknown realm of ulti- 
mate fiber structure. Another debt owed the engineer by 
the textile researcher. | 

All these devices and techniques are combining to dem- 


onstrate that there seems to be a definite self-contained 


parallel in textile structures. Yarns are twisted from 
fibers. Fibers are twisted from fibrils—the last fiber-like 
structure visible in the microscope. Fibrils are made up 
of molecular fibers each one of which is a long-chain 
molecule, designated by one popular writer as “molecular 
chain gangs.’ Even as nature spins molecules to fibrils 
and fibrils to fibers, man not only spins fibers to yarns 
and yarns to cords, but is himself spinning molecules into 
rayon, vinyon, lanital, and nylon. 

And in this spinning the problem is not what materials 
to provide. The bricks of the structure are carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen. It is rather how they shall be 
combined. The difficulty is that which confronts the engi- 
neer in the specialized field of architecture. For the pro- 
duction of a satisfactory synthetic fiber is essentially a 
matter of architecture. It is a matter of arrangement of 
atoms and molecules, not so much their selection. Indigo 
dye is made of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
and so are wool and silk. But there can be no confusion 
as to the identification: of the dye as distinct from the 
fibers which it colors. The arrangement of these atoms in 
indigo produces a very satisfactory dyestuff. A different 
arrangement of these same atoms produces silk, still an- 
other produces wool, and a third results in nylon. Simi- 
larly horn and feathers represent further alterations in 
methods of combination of these elements. The scientist 
may not know why the sheep is clothed in wool rather 
than in silk or feathers but through intelligent application 
of fundamental engineering principles he is well on his 


way to find out and explain the important peculiarities of 
the structure of each. 


Textile Technologist Must Be Versatile 


Like the engineer the textile technologist must have a 
smattering at least of many sciences. He must be some- 
thing of a mathematician, physicist, chemist, botanist, 
biologist and statistician all rolled into one. No longer 
can a sharp dividing line be drawn between chemistry and 
physics. And in the field of textiles, at least, there is de- 
veloping a closer and closer association with and among 
the sciences which deal with life processes. The botanist 
and the biologist have much to contribute to ‘the knowl- 
edge of the formation of the vegetable and animal fibers 
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which are brought into being as the result of life processes 
by living organisms. Even as the engineer is increasingly 
seeking the help of the chemist and physicist as in the 
field of metallurgy to mention only one instance, so the 
textile technologist must join hands with the biologist and 
the botanist. If he is wise he will not only gladly receive 
their contributions to fundamental knowledge of fiber 
structure and growth but he will enthusiastically welcome 
the use of the statistical method which they have so long 
and so fruitfully employed. The method is invaluable in 
the laboratory to govern efficient planning of experi- 
ments. It is invaluable for the proper interpretation of 
data both as to correlation of trends and for the analysis 
of variance. Further it should be extended to embrace 
quality control in manufacturing and to aid in production 
control studies. 

Whether it be in the measurement of physical proper-— 
ties of materials by the techniques of engineering, or the 
interpretation and application of the results of research 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, the textile technolo- 
gist has merged himself as has the engineer in what the 
late Arthur D. Little called ‘the fifth estate’ ........ 
“composed of those having the simplicity to wonder, the 
ability to question, the power to generalize, the capacity 
to apply. It is, in short, the company of thinkers, work- 
ers, expounders and practitioners upon which the world is 
absolutely dependent for the preservation and advance- 
ment of that general organized knowledge which we call 
science.” 


Excerpts of address presented at the Annual Meeting 


of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Phila- 
del phia. 


The Use of Synthetic Organic Materials in 
Textile Finishing 


(Continued from Page 10) 
groups, composed of repellancy and fastness tests. ‘The 
repellancy tests comprise a spray test, immersion test, and 
a spot test. These tests are made on the fabric as finished, 
after a standard wash test, and after a dry cleaning test. 
Here again, the licensor has set up standards which the 
fabric must meet to be offered to the trade as a perma- 


nent waterproofing. 


The methods’ of testing these various finishes have not 
been worked out completely. Usually each laboratory has 
a rough method of evaluating their own work, such as 
determining the amount of resin in a piece of cloth, but, 
in general, they are unable to apply these methods to 
competitor’s goods. This is due to the great variety of 
materials in use, and unless the laboratory is able to 
ascertain which type of resin has been used, it is not 
always possible to make quantitative determinations on 
the sample. As you know, there is a project in progress at 
present to develop tests of the “hand” of goods, but this 
is also incomplete. However, we can look forward to de- 
velopments in methods of testing these new finishes, so 
that we will have a firmer ground to stand on than simply 
saying that the goods have a “nice hand.” 
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Japan Rayon Yarn Output Increase is 14% 
During 1939 


Yokohama, Japan.—The rayon yarn output for Japan 
for 1939 totaled 239,241,200 pounds, an increase of about 
30 million pounds, or 14%, compared with 209,670,000 
pounds of the previous year, according to a survey made 
by the Japan Rayon Yarn Producers’ Association. 


Of the total, special kinds of rayon and rayon yarn pro- | 


duced by outsiders of the association amount to 900,300 
and 9,600,000 pounds, respectively. Accordingly, the 
genuine rayon yarn output by the members of the associa- 
tion amounted to 228,740,800 pounds, showing an expan- 
sion of 28,764,500 pounds, or 14% compared with 1938. 
The reason for the expansion of the rayon yarn output in 


1939 is the enforcement of the link system for the produc- | 


tion of export rayon yarn, so as to encourage the produc- 
tion of rayon yarn. 


U. S. Rayon Exports in 1939 Showed Steady 
Growth 


Although not large in comparison with domestic con- 
sumption, exports of rayon from the United States showed 
a steady growth in 1939, and the dollar value and pound- 
age of the export of this: product were the largest of any 
vear in the history of the export trade, states the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. 

The dollar value of the estimated 12,000,000 pounds of 
rayon items exported from the United States was 3$15,- 
300,000, according to’ the publication. This new high 
record total compares with a previous peak of $11,000,- 
000 in 1938 and a low of $2,400,000 in 1933. 

The West Indies area has for many years been, the 
largest foreign market for American-made rayon products. 
Cuba, for instance, which took 25% of all rayon exports, 
was America’s largest single customer. The Union of 
south Africa ranked second, the Philippines third, Can- 
ada fourth, and the United Kingdom fifth. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom in 1939 were at 
about the same level as in 1938, but the shipments to the 
other four markets rose substantially last year. The five 
countries mentioned accounted for 78% of our total rayon 
exports in 1939, 

Four British Empire countries (United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, and the Union of South Africa) accounted 


tor 40° of the 1939 value of rayon exports from the | 


United States. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to domestic consum- 
ers amounted to 29,700,000 pounds in the short month of 
February compared with 31,400,000 pounds in January. 
Deliveries for the two months of 1940 totaled 61,100,000 
pounds, an increase of 16° compared with 52,800,000 
pounds delivered during the corresponding months of 
1939, 


Stocks of rayon yarn held by American producers to- 
taled 8,300,000 pounds at the end of February, which 


compares with 7,000,000 pounds on hand as of January 
31, 1940. 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Yhorsea: Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


Joanna Cotton Mills 


No place in the South can boast of a more attractive 
and progressive. mill community than this. There is not 
an unsightly spot on the village. Back lots receive as 
much attention as front yards; even the garbage cans are 
ornamental! There is shrubbery everywhere, and in sea- 
son, a gorgeous array of flowers of fine varieties. Crepe 
myrtle is a favorite flowering shrub, and from June to 
October the village is lovely with its red, pink and orchid 
plumes. 

There is more and better organized community activi- 
ties here than this writer has found in a long time. Mrs. 
Blanche R. Durgin is director of social activities. 

Miss Crawford is ably filling the positions of club 
hostess, librarian, general information bureau, and typist. 
She also has charge of the ice cream and coca-cola ac- 
counts. 

The Woman's Club has been highly complimented by 
the State Board for the work accomplished, was invited 
to join the State Federation, and accepted. 

The Literature Committee has compiled a cook book of 
A really commendable piece of work 
this, in which over 50 women took part. 


tested recipes. 


The Drama Committee has produced several farces and 
minstrels to raise funds for club use. The Christmas play 
was the best of all, with members of the Masonic and 
Moose Scouts and other organizations, the 
church, overseers, and Mr. Ellis assisting the Woman’s 
Club. 

The Community Chorus has 30 members, brought a 
singing convention to Joanna last year. 


Lodges. 


This chorus sings 
at all churches services. and prepares special music for 
Bruce Galloway, director, Mrs. E. G., 
and Miss Annette Moorhead, violinist, are 


special occasions. 
Kay, pianist, 
recipients of high praise. This chorus gives one concert a 


year to raise funds for the purchase of music. 


‘Garden Committee. In 1938 the first 80 flower borders 
planted in the village. Last year there were around 300 
Over 4,000 bulbs of iris tulips and daffodils, also 500 rose 
bushes, were planted by the ladies who have learned to 
prepare, fertilize and cultivate the soil. Right along here 
is where Mr. Ellis shines, too. He is’ in charge of green- 
houses, hot beds, cold frames and general community im- 
provement. 

The Social Service Committee, divided into zones, keep 
close watch over community health, help the sick and give 
flowers and fruit. In death, all meals are prepared and 
sent into the bereaved homes until after the funeral. 

We could go on and on to tell about the Needlework 
Committee, House Committee, the Girls’ Club, Scouts 
and general community activities that make Joanna one 
of the most interesting places in the South, where no dis- 
cordant note or disturbing element 
lodge. 


can find a place to 


Joanna News, a delightful community weekly of 425 
copies and several pages, is mimeographed at a weekly 
cost of $3.85. In this way community news is delightfully 
given and the operatives kept in close touch with each 
other. 


McCOLL, S. C. 
Plymouth Mfg. Co. 


[t has been a long time since I’ve had a more pleasant 
visit than that to McColl, where “Aunt Becky” and the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN have a host of friends, as proven by 
our large number of subscribers. 

Was delighted to find Mr. Geo. W 
of Prattvlle, Ala., as superintendent. 


Johnson,. formerly 
The people declare 
that he is a ““God-sent man” and he has their full confi- 
dence. All are pulling together for mutual good and the 
little town of McColl is taking a new lease on life. We've 
never seen happier or more hopeful people, and with such 
a fine spirit of co-operation, success for all concerned 
assured. 


ia 
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M. H. King is genial overseer of carding and spinning, 
with M. L. Orvin, M. L. Jackson, Ira Baxter, Dalton 
Fowler, Lonnie Rasberry and L. K. Coble, second hands 
and section men; A. L. Burroughs, card grinder, and Lon- 
nie Burroughs, timekeeper. 

This is the mill near the office and was in nice order. 

At the other yarn mill, O. 5. Jones is overseer carding 
and spinning; Edgar Cutchins, Henry F. Bolton, Will 
Miller, Simon Carlisle, Mathew D. Jones and T. B. Lew- 
ellen, section men and card grinders. It is very evident 
that these young men take pride in their work. 


At the big weave mill, which uses the output from the 
above yarn mills, we found our old friend Mr, Dampier 
still on the job as overseer. 


Mrs. A. A. Odell, Walter Parrish, Walter Cutchin, 
Chester Cook and Wade Crow were among the first to 
sign on the dotted line and there were many kind expres- 
sions of appreciation for our Mr. Clark and the good work 
he is doing through his TExTILeE BULLETIN. | 

Now meet a bunch of wide-awake loom fixers: John O. 
Stroud, C. E. Meshaw, J. H. Kelly, R. A, Buckles, A. H. 
Nordam, G. B. Gardner, R. H. Holt and W. O. Moore. 
These boys know their business, too. } , 

Here are some hustling slasher men: .L. 
Walter R. Cox and’ Luther Quick. 


Geo. C. Edwards is overseer of the cloth room and R. 
C, Long is master mechanic. 


E. Prossér, 


Mr. P. A. Gwaltney, vice-president, doesn’t like pub- 
licity; but this little tribute to Plymouth Mfg. Co. and 
the warm-hearted and friendly operatives just had to be 
written, and we feel sure he'll forgive us. 


BLADENBORO, N. C. 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills 


Bladenboro is putting in a water system at last. Such a 
pity it was not ready to function when the lovely home of 
Mr. J. L. Bridges caught fire during the bitter cold and 
snow a few weeks ago and burned down. 

The mills here are going nicely with C. H. Dunn, super- 
intendent of No. 1 and No. 2, and Wm. M. Aspinwall, 
superintendent of No. 3. 

C. B. Hasbrooks, formerly overseer of dyeing, now has 
an office position. 


The overseers and other key men in the three mills are: 
W. E. Brown, overseer carding; E. H. Bass, formerly of 


Laurel Hill, overseer spinning; J. C. Hester, R. M. Hes- 


ter, overseers carding; Gerald Mercer, master mechanic; 
H. C. Bennett, overseer; R. G. Carter, Fred Williams, 
A. G. Hester, Jesse Lewis, Luther Creech, T. F. Dove, 
Bill Cain and D. Roy Davis, second hands. 


We look forward to seeing this town when Bladenboro 
finishes contemplated improvements. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
Edna Mills Corp. 
Here we find J. B. Pipkin, president, W. B. Pipkin, 
treasurer, and E. E. Pipkin, secretary—a father and his 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and repre sentatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 
* AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P, O. Box 
| ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. lage Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P,. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
7 Morehead St.,. Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales S. A é 
7 Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 4 


Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., Birmingham, DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 ee wa N.W., Atlanta, 
Ala.’ Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Ga. Offices at: Columbia, 8. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., 
Fugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.: Wilton H. Columbus, Ga. 


Karle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C. : 
DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 


) | Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City.’ Sou. Offices: 
AMERICAN MOISTENING _ Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 


Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S. W., S.’G. Boyd; Dallas; Tex., 2nd Unit 


5 Santa Fe Bidg., Olin ‘Duff. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. J. V. Ashley. DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., Inc., Providence, R. Chester 

. L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 

Sou. Reps., W. Che Cobb, Box 1268, Charlotte, 

ah Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, §. C.; Harold T, Buck, 1615 DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 

12th St., Columbus, Ga.; D. Floyd Burns, ‘Jr.. Box 198, Durham. Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 

= Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
. Draper, Jr. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A- poNT DE NEMOURS & CO,; Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
Norwood Place, Greenville, C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- als Devt. Dyestuffs and Del 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. Chemicals iimingten, | 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales +, 
“i Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, F 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
company’s listing.) J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M..D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- 
: tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. McGregor, 
AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York. City. Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Digegle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bldg., 
N: C. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 
S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, US, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Ga. 
: DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. The R. & H. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc- Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
Bee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Sale ssman, 414 S. Church 
BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C. St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 
| Service Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. eres J. D. Quern Salesman; W. BE Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn.. 
and D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C ' Ceramic Salesman. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales : 3 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, M N aw 


ton KE, Watson, Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. 8S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-+7503. 


.. Gas ia N.C. ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
CARTER TRAVELER CO istonia, C N.C. SR and V. G Brookshire 


HARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Migs — FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 2908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Bldg., 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Blde., Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 


IBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.; New York City. 
ann. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. r FOSTER MACHINE CO., Wpatiem, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.; 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, Green- Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ville, S, C.; Geo. B., Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, | 
S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks 9 . —— 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Bonded Service ran Chapman, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke American Bldg.. Richmond. Va.: Wiee. Wainwright 


Rapids, N, . Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO,, 17 Battery Place, New ton SO.) P. Bide. Charles- 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. 1% John R. Bristol Tenn. 5. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer. Corn Prod- : 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 South- City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd.., Charlotte, N.. C., 
eastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 8. A. Stigen, Mer. 

Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 

ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. b paca ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. EH. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
CUTLER, Sg W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.; Charlotte, N. C. EP 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Sek. te: 7. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.:; Houston. 


Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8. C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop. Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla.. D. 
ey N.c.: A. J. W hittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, an i 

Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney. 
“79 enville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga Box, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 


McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick. 


John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops, 
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Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F, Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
C.: J. Hooten, Gastonia. R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
intte, WN..C.; G2. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. | 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721; Spartanburg, 8S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and 8. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. E. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. C.; D:. O. Wylie, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks; P. O. Box 
263. Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, 
Ga.; J. J. Reilly, 1830 Pe achtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. 
Reid, 208 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E.: Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3.3692. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Carl M: Moore, 833 York St.,.Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. 0. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer.. Dan B. Griffin, P..O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. ¢.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 11th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. §S. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. N. Sou. Rens... 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps:, A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps... Jos. P. Carter, EF. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office. 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res.. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer.. 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. T.. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 


W. First: St., Charlotte, N. H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro, N. Parker. Jefferson-Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N, C.: A. Rodgers, 1006 James Blde., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bide., Chattanooga, 
renn.; J. 1, W hite, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta. Ga.; 

Ww H. Jackson. B-3 Dimon Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. 
Feagle, 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. Il. 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Pavntteciile: N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadwav. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave.. Cinc innati. ©O.: Widener Bide.. 
Phil adelphia, Pa. (John. T. ‘Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Gead Div.. Atianta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Be nde dd Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
C anal St. Say annah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Pier 1, 
S. E. Corner * Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore. Md.: F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps.. A. K. 
Brown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell, 
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Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R. 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace Jackson, 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. teps., R. B. Mac- 
Inty re, Box 652, Franklinton, N. C.; D. 8S. Rion, Tryon, 
J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, Ala. 


NATAONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box $93, Gastonia. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehes ad St., Phone 3- 7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 
P. O. Box 514, Greenville, SG. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. : 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. ° 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Hl. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, 8S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; eer Rapids, low a; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; . J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
T. Greensboro, N. G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. RR. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., _Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Maver, 414 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. Cc. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE Oil CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
a Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 0. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 21st St... Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S..W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville. 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C.,.H,. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas. Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
a Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St.. New Orleans, La.: 1645 
hd . Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. moos, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer.., 812 Montgomery Bias. ‘Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A, Dean. Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
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S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H, A. Mitchell. Birmingham, Ala. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-C ‘o0sa - 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 


Greensboro, N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 
Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Office, Guilford 
Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Pastisaen. Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis lL. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville; S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson, 
Pres. 


2100 W. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 


Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, 


—e Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., Tra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CoO., 
Mass. Sou, Rep., Geo. W. 
C.; D, J. Quien, -P. 


101 Lindsey St., 
Walker, P. O. Box 1894, 
©. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., 
Pres. and Mer. 


Fall River, 
Greenville, 


Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 


Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bulk Plants and Ware- 


houses in-all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P, C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.:; G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner, 


ard, Greenville, S. C.: W. 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. c 
Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. 
H. Baker, New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, J. 

H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.: 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St. 


, Spartanburg, S. C. _E. J. 
Taddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 
York City. CaroHnas Rep., 
lotte, N. C. 


‘17 Battery Place, New 
R. H. Mariner, 122 S. Bivd., Char- 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Textile Warehouse Co., 511. Rhett St., 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 

Express Lines, Columbia, 5. C.; 

17th Richmond, Va.; Taylor 
Norfolk, Va. 


Offices, 


Greenville; S. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 

Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


South 


40 Rector St., New York City. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Megr.; 
Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, Salesmen. 
New Orleans, La., C. QO. Kingsbury, Mer.; 
Salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., Baton 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 
Branches: 212 5. Tryon St., 
Earl H. W alker Kar! K. 
American Bank Blidgz., 
Moise, 
Rouge, La. 


Sou. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C:: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou..Reps., E. 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. 
816, Greenville, S. C D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; 
Roper, Johnson ¢ “Penn. 


Sou. Plants, 
Rowell 
O. Box 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence IL. 
Maynard, P. ©. Box 456,-Belmont, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Greenville, 


Sou. Office, Room 231 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 


Office and: Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. | 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1817 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
fice 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


Whitinsville, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette; Ga. 


Mass 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., 

Bruning, 306 S. Chapman SBSt., 

Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J, Sou. Reps., C. R 
Greensboro, N, C.; G. W., Searell, 


New York City. 
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Visiting The Mills 
(Continued from Page 39) 


two sons, and as fine a trio as ever worked together. 

“Edna” is a wonderful-old “girl” and looks much better 
than she did when I first met her in 1912 or 1913. Prob- 
ably the Pipkins were not her guardians at that time. 
I've forgotten who was. 

W. Lexie Davis, formerly of Proximity, Greensboro, 
where he was trained from A to Z, is now superintendent 
here, and we wish for this good friend every success. He 
has a fine group of overseers. 

R. L. Hulsey, overseer carding; W: J. Conner, overseer 
spinning; J. L. Wofford, overseer weaving: H. R. Stone, 
overseer cloth room; A. W. Way, master mechanic. 

Reidsville is a nice town with a big tobacco market 
and cigarette factories, one hosiery mill, and one of the 
Burlington Rayon Mills. Consequently, there is a splen- 


did weekly payroll and splendid business opportunities for 
people with vision. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. 


Talk about fine, friendly people—Rockingham is full 
of them, and they are as numerous in the mill villages as 
in the town proper. 


Entwistle Mills No. 1, where R. C. Heywood is super- 
intendent, H. P. Cannon, carder, Ben T. Parker, second 
hand, W. W. Harris, spinner, D. A. Williams, second 
hand, H. G. Bunn, weaver and Paul J. Bell, master me- 
chanic, is close in town and an ideal mill and village. 

Was sorry to learn of the serious illness of Mrs. H. G. 
Bunn, wife of the weave room overseer. 

J. C. Faulkenberry, section man, bids fair to go higher 
in textiles. | 

The work seems to be going nicely and some new build- 
ings are going up. 

Mr. Bell, master mechanic, keeps things lovely with his 
ready wit. One never knows what he’ll do or say next. 
The product of this mill is white goods. 


Entwistle Mill No. 2 


Here's where the well known John A. McFalls is super- 
intendent. He has often been called “the silver-tongued 
orator’ of the Southern Textile Association. Mrs. Mc- 
Falls is herself a born leader and is active in Sunday 
school and club work among the girls. 

At this mill many styles of goods are made in various 
weights and gorgeous colors. It certainly takes experience 
to get out this grand array of lovely goods. 

P, A. Calvert is carder and spinner: Sam T . Enoddy, 
weaver; J. R. Ephland, cloth room: R. S, W ae ship- 
ping; J. C. McNeil, dyer; D. A. Brannon, designer. 

It is always a joy to visit these mills where Mr. Wm. 
Harry Entwistle is the beloved general manager and vice- 
president; Mr. Geo. P. Entwistle is president and Mr. G. 
M. Bowes, secretary. 
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Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and | 
continuous wear of mill, | 
"mill village and factory use, | 
their economy in water re- | 
quirements and freedom | 
from upkeep cost make 
VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill | 

villages and factories everywhere. 
Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY. 
Wilmington Delaware | 


* 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


| The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


A. Cast iron holder with pin traveler cleaner. 

B. Die cast holder for Eadie self-lubricating ring. 
C. Brass holder for band ring. 

D. Pressed stee! holder with traveler cleaner. 

E. Pressed steel holder for bar traveler ring. 


Ring Holders by Ring Makers 


In addition to producing more than | ,000 styles and sizes 
of rings, we make all types of ring holders. A definite 
advantage which you gain in holders manufactured by a 
ring MAKER is the assurance of correct fit and size. 
Samples gladly sent. (If your work requires special 
designs, we cooperate in working them out.) 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and “Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 
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The quality of the material, workmanship and finish 


that goes into these shafts is an accurate index to 


Veeder-Root quality and wearability .. . throughout every 
part of every 2-3 Pick Counter. 

And this standard . . . built on 35 years of experience 
in making more than 600,000 long-lived mechanisms 


. is your “performance-bond”, your guarantee of top. 


value in every Veeder-Root Pick Counter you buy. Call 
in the Field Engineer from the nearest office below . . 
he’ll show you how to get out of 2-3 Pick Counters a// 
the extra service that’s built into them. 
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